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BERTHA. 

BY ANNE WHITNEY. 
The leaves have fallen from the trees, 
For under them grew the buds of May; 
And euch is constant Nature's way; 
Let us accept the work of her hand; 
If the wild winds sweep bare the height, 
Still something is left for heart's delight; 
Let us but kaow and understand. 


Bertha looked from the rocky cliff, 

Whose foot the tender foam-wreaths kissed, 
Towards the outer circle of mist 

That hedged the old and wonderful sea; 
Below her, as if with endless hope, 

Up the beach’s marbled slope 

The waters clomb unweariedly. 


Many a long-bleached sail in sight 
Hovered awhile, then flitted away 

Beyond the opening of the bay. 

Fair Bertha entered her cottage late; 

*‘Tle does not come,” she said, and smiled, 
“But the shore is dark and the sea is wild, 
And, dearest Father, we still must wait." 


She hastened to her inner room, 

And silently mused there alone; 

“Three springs have come—three winters gone, 
And atill we wait from hour to hour; 

But earth waits long for her harvest time, 

And the aloe, in the northern clime, 

Waits an hundred years for its flower. 


**Under the apple-bonghs as I sit 

In May time, when the robin's song 

Thrills the odorous winds along, 

The innermost heaven seems to ope— 

I think, though the old joys pass from sight, 
Still something is left for heart's delight 
For life is endless and so is hope. 


“If the aloe wait an hundred years; 

And God's times are so long indeed, 

For simple things, as flower and weed, 
That gather only the light and gloom,— 
For what great treasures of joy and dole, 
Of life, and death, perchance, must the soul 
Ere it flower in heavenly peace, flad room! 


**] see that all things wait in trust, 

As feeling afar God's distant ends— 
And unto every creature he sends 

That measure of good that fills its scope: 
The marmot enters the stiffening mould, 
And the worm its dark, sepulchral fold, 
To hide there with its beautiful hope.” 


Yet Bertha waited on the cliff, 

To catch the gleam of a coming sail, 

And the distant whisper of the gale 

Winging the unforgotten home; 

And hope at her yearning heart would knock, 
When a sunbeam on a far-off rock 

Married a wreath of wandering foam. 


Was it well? you ask-—-(nay, was it ill?) 
Who eat last year by the old man’s hearth, 
The sun had passed below the earth, 

And the first star locked his western gate 
When Bertha entered her darkening home, 
And smiling, said: “He does not come, 
But, dearest Father, we still can wait!" 











THE PROFESSIONAL LIFE OF WOMEN. 





There lies before me the first really good 
and careful collection of facts I have ever 
seen, beaving on the professional life of 
women. It relates to the medical profes- 
sion, the only one yet open to women on a 
sufficiently large scale to make facts of 
much value,—except the profession of 
teaching, which involves in some respects a 
different set of conditions, and need not 
now be considered. But medical practice 
is essentially professional life, and Dr. 
Rachel Bodley, Dean of the Women’s Med- 
ical College of Pennsylvania, has lately in- 
stituted, among the 276 graduates, a series 





of inquiries bearing on their whole public 
life for the thirty years since the first class 
graduated. The care with which these 
facts were obtained, and the clearness with 
which they are stated, gives them a value 
almost unique. 

Out of these 276 graduates only thirty- 
two have died; a fact which is of itself 
valuable, to begin with, as tending to dis- 
prove the early objection that women were 
not strong enough to meet the hardships of 
this profession. In the judgment of some 
of the witnesses, the study and pursuit of 
medicine has saved their lives; and other 
cases are given where all the severest hard- 
ships of a country practice have been en- 
countered by these practitioners. One 
lives, for instance, in a wild mountain re- 
gion of Pennsylvania, where she has often 
to drive or ride ten miles by night, among 
precipices and swollen streams. Another 
reports herself as called out every night for 
a week, amid deep snows, and as carrying 
a shovel in her sleigh to be used where the 
drifts are impassable. Yet these women 
not only pursue their profession, but love 
it, and seem to thrive upon its practice. 

Of the 244 living graduates, fifty-five 
have not answered the circular of inquiry; 
but in regard to twenty-five of these, the 
dean of the university has private informa- 
tion that they are still in practice, while 
three of them are studying their profession 
in Europe. There remain only twenty- 
seven whose employment is unknown, and 
only twenty-three who are known to have 
left the profession. The reasons given by 
these twenty three are: Domestic duties 
8, philanthropic work 1, ill health 6, retired 
3, no reason given 5. This leaves 166 who 
have answered the circular, and who are 
still in the active practice of the profession. 

Asto the kind of practice pursued by 
these physicians, it appears that with 116 the 
chief place is assigned to obstetrics and the 
diseases of women, while fifty simply re- 
port a general practice, including in this 
number three who answer“‘Surgery.” In re- 
gard to social recognition, 150 testify that 
this is accorded to them in full, while seven 
report unfavorably. In respect to income, 
seventy-six send answers—less than half 
the whole number. Ten report less than 
$1000 a year; forty-four from $1000 to $3000; 
fifteen from $3000 to $5000; three from 
$5000 to $15,000, and four from $15,000 to 
$20,000. The average income is found to 
be nearly three thousand dollars, ($2907.30) 
for each of the seventy-six. I fancy that 
most readers will be surprised at the liber- 
ality of these incqmes. 

There are ample particulars as to the full 
recognition of these ladies in local medical 
societies and in public appointments. But 
to me the most interesting class of answers 
has been those made to the question, ‘‘What 
irfluence has the study and practice of med- 
icine had upon your domestic relations as 
wife and mother?” To this fifty-two mar- 
ried ladies respond as follows: ‘Influence 
favorable, 45; not entirely favorable, 6; un- 
favorable, 1.” Taking the more detailed 
answers, one writes, from a nursery with 
three young children, ‘‘The study of med- 
icine is a great benefit, but the practice of- 
ten interferes with my duty to my family.” 
Another answers to the question: ‘‘Purify- 
ing and ennobling. Married a physician 
since I began practice. Am the mother of 
a boy eight years of age.” Another says: 
“I keep house, and care for husband and 
three children as I would if I were not in 
practice; perhaps not quite as well, how- 
ever.” Another: “I have not less been a 
wife and mother. My duties as such have 
never been neglected. At times I may have 
been more taxed than if I had not those du- 
ties to attend to.” Another: ‘‘As wife my 
duties have never been interfered with; as 
a mother I have been incalculably benefit- 
ed.” And the mother of three grown child- 
ren writes: ‘I think if the history of the 
families of women physicians were written 
it would be found that their children are 
well cared for, we!i trained and well educat- 
ed.” 

All this is of great value as bearing on 
the professional life of women in all ways. 
For although medical knowledge has a 
special domestic value beyond all others, 
yet the life of an active physician is in all 
ways singularly exhausting ard laborious, 
by day and night, and this restores the bal- 
ance of disadvantages. I have always been 
disposed to hold that women could not or- 
dinarily combine motherhood and the care 
of young children with any profession or 
public function. So far as they go, the 


facts given by Dr. Bodley tend to diminish . 


or remove the impression. In regard to 
women as medical practitioners, at least, 
the report seems to indicate that their pri- 
vate and public duties need not interfere 
with one another. T. W. H. 





SUFFRAGE BANQUET IN INDIANA. 


Under the head of ‘‘A Brilliant Occa- 
sion,” the Indianapolis Journal devotes 
nearly two columns to the reception given 
by the Suffragists of Indiana to their Leg- 
islature after the passage of the Woman 
Suffrage constitutional amendment. The 
following note of invitation was privately 
circulated: 

The pleasure of sor company is request- 
ed at the parlors of the New-Denison, Fri- 
day evening, April 15, from 8 to 12 o'clock, 
where a social entertainment will be given 
in honor of the passage of the Suffrage 
amendment by our State Legislature. 

Mrs. Z. G. Watuace, Miss Catn. MER- 
RILL, Mrs. H. G. Carry, Mrs. Cas. 
KREGELO, Mrs. H. D. Prerce, Mrs. T. 
A. Henprickxs, Mrs. M. W. SEWALL, 
Mrs. Geo. Merritt, Mrs. Joun C. 
New, Mrs. Joun M. Jupau. 
Indianapolis, April 13. 

Among those who accepted the invitation, 
in addition to a large number of ladies, 
were Lieut.-Governor Hanna, ex Governor 
Conrad Baker, Speaker Ridpath, Senators 
Spann, Wilson, Graham, Henry, Van 
Vorhis, Bundy, Yancey, Menzies, and 
Shafer; Representatives. Meredith, Carr 
of White, Lindley, Cotton, Furnas, Fall, 
Marsha!l, Kerr, Morgan, Frazer, Stew- 
art, Akin, Wilson of Morgan, Cabbage, 
Westfall and Morgan; Judge David Turple, 
Judge F. M. Finch, Messrs. J. A. Wild- 
man, H. 8. Tarbell, George Merritt, Sam- 
uel Merrill, R. B. Duncan, J. C. New, J. C. 
Shoemaker, George Harding, 8. Dooley, 
Franklin Taylor, H. D. Pierce; Drs. P. H. 
Jameson and Henry Jameson, Rev. Myron 
W. Reed and Rev. Oscar McCulloch. Af.- 
ter some two hours had been spent in the 
parlors iu pleasant converse and sociability, 
the company repaired tothe spacious dining 
hall, where refreshments were served, and 
subsequently a literary and musical pro- 
gramme was rendered. 

Senator Spann, speaking to the toast of 
“Our Legislators,” and in response to a 
greeting from Dr. Mary F. Thomas, the pre- 
sident of the State Woman’s Suffrage As- 
sociation, which was read by Mrs. Z. G. 
Wallace, said that in his judgment the Gen- 
eral Assembly had but done a or they 
owed not only to their constituents, but to 
the women of Indiana. 

Colonel De Witt Wallace, speaking to the 
toast of ‘‘Our Opponents,” said that he de- 
sired to be generous in treating the subject 
assigned, but thought it appropriate first to 
speak of the inconsistency of the objectors 
to Woman Suffrage. They say that men 
can respect women better than woman her- 
self. Admitting to the ballot the worst 
elements of society, refuse to admit women 
to its privileges. Asserting that all gov- 
ernments derive their powers from the gov- 
erned, would tax and govern the people 
upon a representation of less that one-half 
the people governed. 

Miss Laura Ream, speaking to the toast 
“The Press and Progress,” said it might 
have been expected that she would refer to 
the agency of the press in bringing about 
Woman Suffrage. She did not, however, 
believe that the press had had much to do 
with it. The b gen helped those who helped 
themselves and who helped it. Nearly all 
the steps for Woman Suffrage had been 
taken since the war. Before then the 

owers and capabilities were not develoned, 

ut during that era people lived half a life- 
time. : 

Mr. Wm. Wallace spoke of ‘‘The Indiana 
Women Under the Law.” It reaches them 
now in all stations of life, although at one 
time the wife had no separate legal exis- 
tence from her husband. He traced what 
the law was formerly and contrasted its 
present condition from that under which 
woman was 4 nonentity. He would make 
the way for woman to win thie prizes of life 
as easy as possible, and would not clog it in 
the Jeast degree. He thought that Indiana 
was far ahead of her sister States, as the re- 
sult of the growing recognition of the legal 
rights of women 1n regard to property since 
1847. The leaven was working as the con- 
sequence of those enlightened laws, until 
every bar to Woman’s full equality had 
been recognized. The laws of Indiana 
come very nerr establishing an equal part- 
nership between husband and wife, so far 
as the ownership of property is concerned. 

Mrs. John M. Judah, responding in place 
of Mrs. Juliette D. Shipp, who was absent, 
to the toast of the ‘‘Ideal Man,” said she 
had spent many years iu trying to find him, 
but he had always changed so rapidly that 
she could scarcely recognize him from the 
picture drawn of him in the popular novels. 

To the toast ‘‘The Ideal Woman,” Mr. A. 
Caldwell responded substantially as follows: 
I can’t tell how many of you are here to- 
night, only because I can’t count you all, 
and gentlemen, if there is one of you that 
cannot see the ideal woman here I pity you. 
The ideal woman! How well I remember 
her. At first she was short and fat, and de- 
voted to duty. When I met her again she 
was tall and queenly, and addicted to tidies. 
But, seriously, I believe thete is one ideal 
woman that all men delight to honor. Per- 
sonal beauty is not essential to her being. 
In whatever class she may be she will not 
fail of recognition. She isa thinking being, 
having a broad mind, constantly employed, 
and enthusiastic and earnest in everything. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall responded to 
“The Home of the Future.” 











county forcible views on ‘‘The Woman 
Who Don’t Want to Vote,” as follows: 
“The woman who don't want to vote— 
May Heaven enlighten her.” 

There is no joy like sphere-jumping. The 
woman who doesn’t want to vote misses 
this most ecstatic of all delights. With her 
feet on a blue zephyr dog, her eyes on the 
fasbion-plate, and a quenchless love for her 
sphere in her heart, she hears the mad mob 
of Equal Suffragists go howling by. Sup- 
ported and sustained in spirit crochet- 
work, bric-d-brac, and a beautiful self-satis- 
faction, she has no fear of falling a victim 
to the epidemic of advanced thought. 

Whatever comes, she keeps her cunning 
little sphere. Empires may vanish, thrones 
totter, kings die, fashions fall into disuse, 
republics perish, earthquakes change the 
face of the country, and the march of prog- 
ress remodel humanity, but she is undis- 
turbed by any of them. Her mind is the 
one thing in the universe that never changes. 
You know where to find her. She is al- 
ways in her sphere. We who have shot 
madly from our orbit and attempted to de- 
stroy the fireside, wade and paddle in the 
dirty pool of politics, and work wild ruin 
where all was peace and plum-pudding be- 
fore, commiserate the woman who doesn’t 
want to vote. Shut out from the fierce 
brawls of the Suffrage sisterhood, how mo- 
notonous her life must be! She never ex- 
perienced the bliss of talking it all over 
with boiling enthusiasm. She never tasted 
the unspeakable delight of shrieking for the 
ballot, nor ranting for her‘rights. In fact, 
she thinks the ballot is ‘‘just horrid,” and 
politics ‘quite too awfully manuish for wo- 
men to think about,” pe | the polls ‘‘infin- 
itely worse than the small pox.” She is 
superior to opinions on the ethics of gov- 
ernment. The law of her life is to keep 
her mind on her sphere. She outdoes Casa- 
bianca in refusing to abandon her post. 
She has rights enough, she would have us 
know. She is comfortable, why should 
others wail? She lives in a dear little world 
of wools and worsted, matinees, gossip and 

um-drops, and is sweetly grateful that she 
isn’t strong-minded. She wouldn’t be 
thought strong-minded for anything. And 
she never is. 

Want to vote? Not she. She has the 
firmest faith in the feebleness of her own 
mind. She Jooks upon us with horror as 
we perilously whirl round outside our 
sphere. She shudders when she hears us 
shrieking for Suffrage at every street cor- 
ner, clamoring for our rights from the 
house-top, and storming the very doors of 
the capitols. When we march through the 
city in solid phalanx, armed to the teeth, 
and bent on seizing the ballot or shattering 
the universe, she takes a fresh grip on the 
chains which bind her to her sphere and 
prepares to go down with the ship. 

evertheless, I predict that when the 
long-deferred day of destiny does arrive— 
when we odious, uproarious, masculine, 
eee strong-minded women do 
come into our kingdom—the woman who 
doesn’t want to vote will put on her seal- 
skins and feathers, her paint and powder, 
take her little lapdog and march down to 
the polls and put in her little ballot, all the 
while declaring that she thinks voting 1s 
‘just too sweet for anything.” 

Mrs. Lida Wood Talbott followed in one 
of her inimitable recitations, which had a 
strong local significance, and which was 
enthusiastically encored. Rev. Myron W. 
Reed responded to the last toast, ‘‘The At- 
titude of the Pulpit Towards Reform.” He 
spoke at length of the work of the clergy 
in the various reforms that had shaken the 
earth, and said in conclusion: 

It is much to be desired and honorable to 
be with a reform in its early days of war- 
fare. Anybody can catch on when the 
cause is won. The glory is in belonging to 
‘the forlorn hope.” In conclusion, let me 
say, I notice that the figure of Victory, on 
ali the old coins, is that of a woman. 

The exercises closed by a magnificent 
rendition of ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,” 
by Mrs. Zelda Wallace, every verse being 
enthusiastically encored. The occasion 
throughout was a triumphant success. 
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THE WORCETLER WOMEN’S CLUB. 

The Worcester Women’s Club is an as- 
sociation of Worcester women quietly 
organized last fall for mutual improvement 
in literary and social matters, holding fort- 
nightly meetings, at which some duly-ap- 
pointed member usually reads an original 
or selected paper, which is afterwards dis- 
cussed freely by the members at large. And 
thus far these meetings have been of grow- 
ing and profitable interest. Original papers 
have been read upon the following, among 
other subjects, viz: Electricity, Enlighten- 
ed Motherhood, George Eliot, which indi- 
cates arange of topics scientific, literary 
and practical. Mrs. J. F. Lovering, Mrs. 
F,. M. Baker, Mrs. Dr. Williams and Mrs. 
Diaz are among those who have contri- 
buted original papers. The officers are 
Mrs. F. M. Baker, president; Miss A. W. 
Foster, secretary; Mrs. F. M. Pratt, treas- 
urer; with a number of committees. Ad- 
missions are made on application, by vote of 
the club, and the payment of a small annual 
fee. 8. 
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Mrs. Gertrude Garrison gave some ex-] OONOERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Lucy L. Corre.t edits the wo- 
man’s column in the Hebron Journal, 


Mrs. Henrrerra L.T. Woicorr last week 
addressed the Needham Woman Suffrage 
Club on the subject of abused children. 


Mrs. Frances Hopason Burnett, at a 
recent meeting of the Washington Litera- 
ry Society, read two short original poems. 


Miss JuLiet Corson, of the New York 
cooking school, will give a course of six 
lessons in cooking at Northampton next 
month. 


Miss Carre Frazar, of this city, sent an 
intaglio to the Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design which attracted the 
notice and praise of the usually severe and 
sarcastic Graphic. 


Miss Parwoa’s fourth season of lessons 
in cooking at Lasell Seminary closed on 
Saturday, April 23, with a ‘‘Bread Lesson” 
given for convenience at her rooms in Bos- 
ton. The young women agree that a 
pleasanter teacher is hard to find. 


Mrs. Lintre DeEveREUx BLAKE has just 
completed an extended lecturing tour in 
New York in the counties of Otsego, Scho- 
harie, Schenectady, Albany and Rennselar, 
speaking at different points every night for 
a fortnight, to large audiences, on Woman 
Suffrage. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman gave a detailed 
account of her experiences in camping out 
in California, her visit to the Yosemite 
Valley, Salt Lake City and San Francisco, 
on Friday afternoon April 22, at the house 
of Mrs. Stearns, Kirkland Place, before the 
Cambridge Woman’s Union. 


Mrs. ARNOLD, the wife of the author of 
“The Light of Asia,’’ is a daughter of Wm. 
H. Channing, and an architect of distinc- 
tion. She is superintending the making in 
London of the memorial window to be 
placed by the Channing family in the Chan- 
ning Memorial Church at Newport. 


Miss Fanny PARNELL, the sister of the 
Irish agitator, is to visit Boston asthe guest 
of the Ladies’ Land League. She will 
have a public reception in Music Hall on 
the evening of Sunday, the 8th of May. 
Addresses are to be given by Hon. P. A. 
Collins, J. Boyle O'Reilly, and others. 


Mrs. A. A. FeLiows, of Cambridgeport, 
has gone to Columbus, Ohio, on account of 
her health. Mrs. Fellows is an earnest and 
most faithful worker for Suffrage. She is 
a member of the N. E. Women’s Club, and 
of the Educational and Industrial Union of 
this city, and is a true friend of every good 
word and work. 


Autice H. Brren, of Lindsborg, Kan., 
has invented a game of Bible history to aid 
the Chautauqua Course and Sunday school 
lessons. Also another game of which an 
Eastern reviewer writes: *‘Of all the games 
ever invented, this seems to me to unite the 
most merits, as it is constantly teaching the 
player names and dates and important 
events in English history.” Price of each 
game fifty cents. 


Mrs. HELEN ALLINGHAM took sketches 
of Carlyle, a few months before his death. 
The philosopher grumbled at the idea of 
sitting once more for his portrait; but on 
his old friend, Mr, Allingham, assuring him 
that he would be left so untrammelled that 
he would not even be aware that he was be- 
ing sketched, Mr. Carlyle submitted to the 
process. Very soon he enjoyed having 
Mrs, Allingham in the room, busy with her 
brushes and pigments, and thus she was en- 
abled to paint him in all his moods and oc- 
cupations. The result is a number of va- 
ried aspects of his face, that seem jotted- 
down notes of the great man’s closing days. 


Mrs. Heien 8. CAMPBELL is superin- 
tendent of a cooking school in Washington 
in the new and carefully appointed rooms 
at 1323 H street,nortL west, where a course of 
lessons was begun on Wednesday, April 
13. Mrs. Campbell brings to the work 
the experience of two years of organ- 
izing cooking schools at various points in 
the South, and will, while making Wash- 
ington her future headquarters, still re- 
tain the oversight of those schools. She 
will be daily at the rooms from 10 A. M. to 
12 to answer all inquiries as to present or 
future plansof work. One or two features 
of the school will be made permanent, not- 
ably that of the diet kitchen, where orders 
for carefully prepared food, both for the 
sick and for children, will be filled daily. 
Physicians have already expressed the 
strongest interest in this side of the under- 
taking. 
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POETRY. 
SAVING MOTHER. 
The farmer sat in his easy chair 
Between the fire and the lamplight’s glare; 
His face was ruddy and full and fair. 
His three smal! boys in the chimney nook 


Conned the lines of a picture book; 
wife, the pride of his home and heart, 








At last, between the clonds of smoke 
That wreathed his lips, the husband spoke: 
“There's taxes to raise, an’ int’rest to pay,— 
And ef there should come a rainy day, 
*T would be mighty handy, I’m boun’ to say, 
T’ have sumpthin’ put by. For folks must die, 
An’ there’s funeral bills, and gravestuns to buy— 
Enough to swamp a man, purty nigh. 
Besides, ther’s Edward and Dick and Joe 
To be provided for when we go, 
So *f I was you, I'll tell ye what I'd da: 
Td be savin’ of wood as ever I could— 
Extry fires don’t du any good— 
Td be savin’ of sope, an’ savin’ of ile, 
And run up some candles once in a while; 
I'd be rather sparin’ of coffee an’ tea, 

For sugar is high, 

And all to buy, 
And cidar is good enough drink for me; 
I'd be kind o’ carefal about my clo’es 
And look out sharp how the money goes— 
Gewzgaws is useless, nater knows; 

Extry trimmin’ 

‘S the bane of women. 
*‘J'd sell off the best of the cheese and honey, 
And eggs is as good, nigh about, ’s the money; 
And as to the carpet you wanted new— 
I guess we can make the old one du. 
And as for the washer, an’ sewin’ machine, 
Them smooth-tongued agents, so pesky mean, 
You'd better get rid of 'em, slick and clean, 
What do they know about women’s work? 
Du they calkilate women was born to shirk?” 


Dick and Edward and little Joe 

Sat in the corner in a row. 

They saw the patient mother go, 

On ceaseless errands to and fro, 

They saw that her form was bent and thin, 
Her temples gray, her cheeks sunk in, 

They saw the quiver of lip and chin— 

And then, with a wrath he could not smother, 
Outspoke the youngest, frailest brother— 


“You talk of savin’ wood and ile 
An’ tea an’ sugar, all the while, 
But you never talk of savin’ mother!” 


a 





CARLY LE. 
Stern gray-haired Prophet, masterful, bizarre, 
Wild with heaven’s wrath against our latter days, 
Dead in the ripest Summer of thy praise, 
Thou wert as some old Hebrew seer afar, 
Reared by God’s hand to preach tremendous war 
Upon all shams and mockeries, which raise 
Their puny doubts to check Faith’s fearless ways— 
Preacher of Righteousness, Truth’s avatar. 


Dead. Yet they surely will not let thee die, 
Those whom thon lovedst not, who yet love thee, 
Those children of the new democracy, 

Born in a modern age, who needs must try 

To live with thy heroic chivalry, 

Yet make the world move onward and be free. 

—The London World. 


—. 


LONGFELLOW'’S CREED. 
My work is finished; Iam strong 
In faith and hope and charity; 
For I have written the things I see, 
The things that have been and shall be. 
Conscious of right, nor fearing wrong; 
Because I am in love with Love, 
And the sole thing I hate is Hate; 
For Hate is death; and Love is life, 
A peace, a splendor from above; 
And Hate a never ending strife, 
A smoke, a blackness from the abyss 
Where unclean serpents coil and hiss! 
Love is the Holy Ghost within; 
Hate is the unpardonable sin! 
Who preaches otherwise than this 
Betrays his Master with a kiss. 


THE LORDS OF CREATION. 


FROM MISS HOLLEY’S‘‘WAYWARD PARDNER.” 
When Josiah tells me how highly tickled 
he is he is a man—when he says it in a sort 
of a pensive and dreamy way, kinder mis- 
elanious like—I don’t resent it in him, 
but on the contrary approve of it in him, 
highly. But once in a while he will get to 
feelin’ kind o’ cross and uppish, and say it 
to me in a sort of a twittin’ way, and boast- 
in’. Mebby he will begin by readin’ out 
loud to me sunthin’ against Wimmen’s 
Rights, in the World or almanac, or some 
other high-toned periodical; sometimes it 
will be awful cuttin’ arguments aginst 
wimmen., And after he gets through read- 
in’ it he will speak out in such a sort of a 
humiliatin’ way about being a man, so he 
can vote, and help keep the glorious old 
State of New York on its firm basis of no- 
bility, morality, and wise economy. 
‘*Why,” says he to me the other afternoon 
(feelin’ fractious was the cause of his sayin’ 
it at the time), says he: ‘‘Wimmen are 
dretful simple creeters; gossipin’, weak, 
weak-minded, frivolous bein’s; extravagant, 
given to foolish display. They don’t mind 
the cost of things if they can only make a 
big show. So different from men they be. 
Why,” says he proudly and boastfully, 
‘‘you never in your life ketched a man gos 
sipin’ over their neighbors’ affairs. You 
never see em meddlin’ the least mite with 
scandal and evii talkin’. Menare economi- 
cal, sound-minded. They spend only jest 
what they need, what is useful—nothin’ 
more, not a cent more. Why,” says he, 
‘take it with wimmen’s foolish extrava- 
gance and love of display, what would the 
glorious old State of New York come to if 

















it was not underherrain? And they are 
so weak, too,—wimmen be. Why, old Er- 
ror would take ‘em by the nose” (Josiah, I 
think, is a practicin’ allegory. He uses 
flowery rhetoricks and simelys as much 
agin as he used to use ’em). -And he re- 
peated agin, with a haughty look: ‘‘Old 
Error would take ’em by the nose, as it 
were, and lead ’em into all sorts of indis- 
cretions, and weakness and wickedness, be- 
fore they knew it. Why, if we men of 
New York State had a woman’s incapabili- 
ty of grapplin’ with wrong, and overthrow- 
in’ of it; if we had her love of scandal and 
gossip; if we had her extravagance and love 
of display, where would the glorious old 
State of New York be to-day? Where 
would her morals be? Where would her 
finankle and money affairs be?” 

And Josiah leaned back in his chair, and 
crossed his legs over each other, as satisfied 
and contented a crossin’ as I ever see, and 
says agin: 

“If I was ever proud and tickled about 
anything in my life, Samantha Allen, I am 
tickled to think I am a man.” 

He had been readin’ a witherin’ piece out 
of the almanac to me,—an awfv] deep, 
skareful piece against Wimmen’s Suffrage. 
And feelin’ cross and fractious, be did look 
so awful overbearin’ and humiliatin’ onto 
me, on account of my bein’ a woman, that 
I sprouted right up and freed my mind to 
him. I am very close-mouthed naturally, 
and say but very little, but I can’t stand 
everything. 

While he was talkin’ I had been a fixin’ 
a new tow mop that I had been a spinnin’ 
into my patented mop-stick, and had jest 
got it done. And I riz right up and pinted 
with it at a picture of the new capitol at 
Albany that hung over the sink. It wasa 
noble and commandin’ gesture (though hard 
to the wrist). It impressed him dretfully, 
I could:see it did. I had that sort of a lofty 
way with me as I gestured, and went on in 
awful tones to say: 

‘*When you look at that buildin’, Josiah 
Allen, no wonder you talk about wimmen’s 
extravagance and foolish love of display, 
and the econimy and firm common sense of 
the male voters of the State of New York, 
and their wise expenditure of public money! 
When you and a passe] of other men get 
together and vote to build a house costin’ 
nine or ten millions of dollars to make laws 
in so small that wimmen might well be ex- 
cused for thinkin’ they was made in a wood- 
shed or behind a barn-door.”’ 

Says I, lowerin’ down my mop-stick, 
for truly my arm was weary—gesturin’ in 
eloquence with a mop-stick is awful fatiguin’ 
—says I, ‘‘As long as that monument of 
man’s wisdom and econimy stands there, 
no man need to be afraid that a woman 
will ever dast to speak about wantin’ to 
have any voice in public affairs, any voice 
in the expenditure of her own property and 
income tax. No, she won’t dast to do it, 
for man’s thrifty, prudent common sense 
and superior economy has been shown in 
that buildin’ to a extent that is fairly skare- 
ful.” 

It isa damper onto anybody when they 
have been a talkin’ sarcastical and ironical, 
to have to come out and explain what you 
area doin’. But I see thatI had got to, 
for ever sense I had lowered my mop-stick 
and axent, Josiah had looked chirxer and 
chirker, and now he sot there, lookin’ down 
at his almanac, as satisfied and important 
as a gander walkin’ along in front of nine- 
teen new goslins. He thought I was a 
praisin’ men. And says I, comin’ out plain, 
‘Look up here, Josiah Allen, and let me 
wither you with my glance! Iam a talkin’ 
sarcastical, and would wish to be so under- 
stood!” 

But I was so excited that’ before I had 
fairly got out of that ironical tone, I fell 
into it agin deeper than ever (though entire- 
ly unknown to me), and says I: 

*‘As to Woman’s love of gossip and scan- 
dal, and man’s utter aversion to it, let your 
mind fall back four years, Josiah Allen, if 
you think it is strong enough to bear the 
fall.” 

And I went on in astill more izonicler 
tone. I don’t know asl ever see a more 
ironicler axent in my hull life than mine 
was as I went on, and says: 

‘“‘How sweet it must be for men to look 
back and reflect on it, that while wimmen 
gloated over the details of that scandalous 
gossip, not aman throughout the nation ever 
gave ita thought. And while female wim- 
min, crazy and eager-eyed, stood in knots 
at their clubs and on street corners holdi’n 
each other by the bunnet strings a talkin’ 
it over, and rushed eagerly to the post-office 
to try to get the latest details, how sweet to 
think that the manly editor all over the 
land stood up in man’s noble strength and 
purity, and with a firm eye onthe public 
morals and the welfare of the young and 
innocent, and happily ignorant, refused to 
gratify woman’s rampent curiosity, and 
said nothing of the matter, not a word, in 
editorial or news column; but all through 
those long months filled up their pages with 
little. moral essays, and cuttin’ articles on 
their hatred of gossip and scandal. And 
when, with unsatisfied, itchin’ ears, wives 
would question their husbands concernin’ 
the chief actors in the drama, their pure- 
minded husbands would rebuke them and 
say, ‘Cease, woman, to trouble me. We 





know them not. We have as yet spake no 
word upon the subject, and we will not be 
led into speakin’ of 1t by any woman, not 
even the wife of our youth.” 

Josiah looked meachener and meachener, 
till, as I got through, it seemed as if he had 
got to the very bounds of meach. Heknew 
well how many times that old mare had 
gone to Jonesville for the last World, long 
before its time, so in hopes it would be a 
little ahead of its time, so he could get the 
latest gossip and scandal, and get ahead of 
old Gowdey, who took the 7imes, and old 
Cypher, who took the Sun. He knew jest 
how that post-office was fairly blocked up 
with men, pantin’ and sweaty with runnin’, 
every time the other mails comein. And 
he knew well, Josiah Allen did, how he 
and seven or eight other old Methodist 
brethren got to talkin’ about it so engaged 
out under the meetin’-house shed one day, 
that they forgot themselves, and never come 
into meetin’ at all. And we wimmen sis- 
ters had to go out thereto find ’em, after 
the meetin’ was over. He remembered it, 
Josiah Allen did, I see that by his mean. 

He didn’t say a word, but sot there smit 
and conscience struck. And thenI dropped 
my ironical tone, and took up my awful 
one, that I use atalkin’ on principle. I 
took up my very heaviest and awfulest one, 
as I resumed and continued on: 

“I would talk if I was in your place, 
Josiah Allen, about wimmen’s ruinin’ old 
New York State if they voted. I would 
soar off into simelys if ' was in your place, 
and talk about their bein’ led by the nose 
into wickedness, and grow eloguent over 
their weakness—and inability to grapple 
with error—when ten hundred thousand 
male voters of the State stand with their 
hands in their pockets, or whittlin’ shingles, 
or tradin’ jackknives, or readin’ almanacs, 
and etcetery, and let an evil go right on in 
their midst that would have disgraced old 
Sodom. 

‘‘Why, it is a wonder to me that the pure 
waters of old Oneida don’t fairly groan as 
they wash up on the shores that they can’t 
cleanse from this impurity, but would if 
they could, I know. She don’t approve of 
it, that old lake don't—she don’t approve of 
anything of that kind, uo more than I do. 
She andI and the other wimmin of the 
State would make short work of such in- 
iquities if we had our say. 

*‘But there them ten hundred thousand 
male voters stand, calm and happy, all 
round the community, in rows and ciusters; 


-porin’ over almanacs, and whistlin’ new and 


various whistles (Josiah had broke out into 
a very curious whistle) and contemplate the 
sin with composure and contentment. 

‘‘And superintendents of Sabbath schools 
and young men’s Christian associations 
will make excursions to admire them and 
their iniqaity, to imbibe bad thoughts and 
principles unconsciously, but certainly, as 
one inevitably must when they behold a 
crime masked in beauty, in garments of 
peace and order and industry. And rail- 
road managers will carry the young, the 
easily impressed, and the innocent at half 
price, so eager, seemin’ly, that they should 
behold sin wreathin’ itself in flowers, guilt 
arrayin’ itself in festal robes to lure the un- 
wary footsteps.” 

‘*Wal!,” says Josiah, ‘‘I guess I'll go out 
and milk.” AndI told him he had better. 


~~ 
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TAKE CARE OF THE READING—SELECT 
GOOD BOOKS. 


There is an old Welsh triad as follows: 
“The three final intentions of literature 
are, increase of goodness, increase of under- 
standing, increase of delight.” One may 
well wonder which of those intentions are 
fulfilled by the publication of the sensation- 
al literature with which the country is 
flooded. Tales of wild adventure, desper- 
ate encounters with pirates, savages, or 
wild beasts, and hair-breadth escapes, fill 
their pages. Frequently the hero of the 
story is a villain, possessed of some good 
qualities, which are so skilfully set forth as 
to make the reader forgive him for his vices. 
Can any one imagine the writer of these 
tales was prompted by a desire to promote 
goodness? 

A weekly paper entitled Young America, 
came to my notice a few months since. It 
contained stories of v gabond boys—boys 
who either ran away from home or never 
had one, but who distinguished themselves 
at an early age fighting Indians, capturing 
robbers, or some other impossible exploit. 
Perhaps the writer may say with truth that 
they are affording delight to the youthful 
reader. His attention is riveted; the more 
exciting the tale the better he is pleased. 
He is interested and amused, but at what a 
cost! He is dazzled and bewilderec. We 
have all heard of instances of boys who 
have left their homes, intent on seeing the 
world: for themselves, their imaginations 
inflamed with a desire to comulate some of 
the deeds of daring soenticingly portrayed. 

The above mentioned is only one of the 
many periodicals of the same stamp which 
circulate everywhere. Dime and five-cent 
novels of the sensational class may be found 
on the stands of most newsdealers, and 
from their cheapness and accessibility find 
many readers, The influence of such liter- 
ature on the minds of the young of both 
sexes cannot fail to beinjurious. The maid- 








en who becomes absorbed in exciting ro- 
mances acquires a distaste for the prosaic 
affairs of every-day life, sighs for a lover, 
wishes some startling event would happen, 
becomes discontented, and thinks it would 
be very romantic to elope with any scape- 
grace who proposes. 

As to increase of understanding, what 
real knowledge can be gained from repre- 
sentations of life that are false and unnatur- 
alin the extreme. Probably most novels 
contain some element of truth, but when 
combined with so much that is false, the 
good is swallowed up. Tennyson says: 
“A lie which is half the truth is ever the 
worst of lies.” Not that I would condemn 
all novels. Some of the highest and best 
thoughts of the human mind are embodied 
in fiction. Weshould choose our books as 
we would our companions. As we find 
people of all kinds, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, so with books. I have heard girls say 
they only read for amusement, and forget 
everything they have read immediately af- 
terwards, If that is the case such reading 
should certainly be discouraged. Reading 
to forget is a bad habit to acquire. The 
mind, accustomed to let everything pass 
hke water through a sieve, will lose the 
power of retaining useful knowledge. But 
I doubt if anything that takes a strong hold 
of the emotions and imagination can ever 
be completely forgotten. Ali recollection 
of the plot, the characters portrayed, may 
have passed away, but the impress has been 
made, the bent given to the imagination. 
Besides, the mind constantly fed on chaff 
acquires a distaste for thoughtful, solid 
reading. Nothing short of a thrilling nar- 
rative will suffice to arrest the attention. 
It has been truly said, ‘‘The mind and its 
affections grow to resemble in shape and 
feeling that on which they constantly feed, 
and from the structure and affections of the 
mind we derive and establish character.” 
Children are fond of stories, and these, if 
judiciously selected, may be made the medi- 
um of conveying many a good moral pre- 
cept. I well remember how, in childhood, 
I became absorbed in the books obtained 
each week from the Sunday school library. 
Not only while I was reading, but for days 
and weeks afterward, the scenes of the story 
were constantly present with me. The 
characters therein described were to me 
actual living personages. The obedience, 
gentleness, self-sacrifice, or heroism, related 
of some little girl, aroused in me a spirit of 
emulation. I remember how I tried to be 
good, strove to restrain any show of impa- 
tience or fretfulness, after reading how a 
child of my own age won her wayward 
brother by kindness; when he was rude and 
unkind, gave him only kind and gentle an- 
swers, and cheered her sad mother by her 
helpful ways. When about ten years of 
age, I read a little book called ‘‘How to 
Win Love, or Rhoda’s Lesson.” Some of 
the details, even, are fresh in my memory 
now. Ican see the house and garden, the 
holly-tree, under which Rhoda hid shiver- 
ing in the chilly evening air, when her new 
mother came. Nor can I’ forget the gentle 
Annie, who at length made the passionate 
Rhoda as gentle as herself. 

The selection of books and papers for 
family reading is an important as well as a 
difficult task. We should seek to interest 
children in the best; guide, instruct and en- 
courage their confidences. If we feel ata 
loss how to convey the lessons of truth, 
honor, and nobleness we wish to inculcate, 
we shall be assisted by books in which 
thoughts for children are expressed so as to 
meet the best instincts or emotions of the 
child, and thoughts for all so as to evoke 
those instincts of strife against all evil, and 
those yearnings for the good and noble 
which are indelibly implanted in the human 
heart. We should aim to impart knowl- 
edge to our children which will help them 
when they enter upon the active duties of 
life; but much discretion must be exercised. 
It will not do to weary the young minds 
with too much heavy reading. But lead 
them by explanation and conversation to 
take an interest in any subject, and the de- 
sire will be awakened to seek further infor- 
mation for themselves. These conversa- 
tions should not be so long continued, how- 
ever, as to become wearisome. It would be 
an excellent thing for parents, while in- 
structing their own children, to invite a few 
young people in their immediate neighbor- 
hood to meet with them occasionally, say 
once a week, and take up some subject for 
study; for instance, some topic of history 
of general interest. Some member might 
read aloud fora short time, then the sub- 
ject should be discussed, questions asked 
and answered until fully understood. Books 
of biography and travel may be read with 
profit and pleasure in connection with his- 
tory. In this way much might be done to- 
ward elevating the standard of taste in the 
community. AunT JANE. 





SMALL TALK. 


Some time ago a book was published in 
England called ‘‘Society Small Talk; or, 
What to Say, and How to Say It;” a work, 
we presume, intended to be to conversation 
what the ‘‘Complete Letter Writer” sims to 
be to correspondence. It contained hints 
for the use of delicate flattery or witty re- 
partee, suggestions of cunning ruses and 





wily schemes to produce effect, and even 
introduced whole sentences appropriate for 
the dinner party, the ballroom, the visit, 
or the casual meeting, to be learned or imi- 
tated, with such alteratior as the imagina- 
tion of the reader might supply or the emer- 
gency of the case demand. Frivolous and 
degrading as was the attempt to put words 
into the lips of people whose thoughts and 
feelings, if they had any, were supposed to 
have nothing todo with the matter, the 
subject is, nevertheless, one which troubles 
many persons, and those not by any means 
exclusively the most frivolous portion of 
the community. 

It is true that small talk, if it means no- 
thing more than filling up idle intervals 
with vapid or artful remarks, is a thing to 
be as utterly despised as the most profound 
philosopher could desire; small, indeed, 
must be the mind of one who could deliber- 
ately sit down to compose a manual of it, 
and of those who could be found willing to 
pay forandtostudy it. Indeed, the phrase, 
‘‘small talk,” has sunk so Jow in the scale of 
intelligence and sincerity, that we need 
some other expression to denote that casual 
conversation which geniality and good feel- 
ing frequently demand. It is comparative- 
ly easy to talk upon subjects that deeply 
interest us, and with persons of whose sym- 
pathy we are assured; but the power to con- 
verse rationally in mixed society, or where 
there are but few subjects of mutual inter- 
est, is very much needed. Sometimes this 
lack proceeds from constitutional sl yness 
or self-depreciation; sometimes from an in- 
tense concentration of thought, which pre. 
vents the mind from working easily in any 
Sut its accustomed channel; sometimes from 
unsocial habits, but more often from the 
self-consciousness that is forever concerned 
about the impression one is making, to the 
exclusion of other things. Whatever bethe 
cause, eyery one who has experienced it 
knows how distressing it is to feel a sudden 
demand made upon him for intelligent and 
agreeable conversation, and to find nothing 
at hand at all suitable for the occasion. Fre- 
quently, in the nervous and spasmodic ef- 
fort to escape from this irritating position, 
men and women even of real intelligence 
suffer themselves to sink into vapid com- 
monplaces and frivolous compliments, and 
even come at length to deem it essential to 
do so, in order to maintain the courtesy of 
casual intercourse. Others, with more in- 
dependence and les3 sensitive perceptions, 
ignore such demands, and, refusing to cater 
to a puerile taste, they remain silent and 
heavy, a burden to the company they are 
in, and a weariness even to themselves. 

How to steer among these rocks is a mat- 
ter by no meaus unworthy of consideration. 
It ought never to be regarded as a trivial 
thing, whether we add to or take away 
from the comfort and pleasure of those 
around us, even in small matters, and the 
occasions when we do one or the other, by 
our presence and words, are so numerous 
that attention toit becomes a duty. It is of 
moment that we acquire self-possession and 
ease in our casual interviews; that we say, 
as far as possible, the right thing at the 
right time; that we so order our conversa- 
tion as to be suitable to those we address, 
and to the surrounding circumstances. 
But to accomplish this, it is by no means 
necessary to drift into inane and vapid 
talk, to utter insincere compliments and 
frothy remarks; to try to be witty; to pre- 
tend an acquiescence that we do not enter- 
tain, or a solicitude that we do not feel. 
Sincerity is the first and most essential ele- 
ment inall conversation. If that be absent, 
though it may glitter with brilliant sayings, 
all vitality has departed fromit. The habit 
so common among men in the fashionable 
world of weaving some form of flattery into 
all their conversation with the other sex, is 
one which every woman of true feelings 
will resent as an impertinence, showing only 
the low estimate he places upon her self- 
respect and powers of discernment. Of all 
small talk, it isthe smaliest and the most 
contemptible. Real esteem and regard have 
a different ring, and she is to be pitied as a 
feeble dupe who cannot distinguish be- 
tween the true coin and the false. 

Whatever limit sincerity imposes upon 
our words, let us obey,even if it be to silence. 
But that its bounds be not so narrow as 
this, let us cherish an honest interest in peo- 
ple and things outside of our immediate 
sphere. This isthe great want of all our 
intercourse, the only thing which can rescue 
our conversation from the stigma which 
attaches to ‘‘small talk.” Our talk is small 
because it comes only from the lips; it is 
frothy because it is on the surface; it is 
commonplace because we do not care about 
the things we say; they are not realities to 
us. Itis not the subject upon which we 
speak, but the interest we take in it which 
gives flavor to our words. Even the 
weather, that much abused topic, that has 
been twisted into all shapes to fill up awk- 
ward vacuums of conversation, may be dis- 
cussed intelligently and agreeably, if weare 
really thinking of it, and not merely catch- 
ing at it as a refuge from stupid silence. A 
lady who recently died at the age of ninety- 
four, and who had been confined to the 
house for many years, was the happy reci- 
pient of continual visits from all who knew 
her. Old and young flocked to her side, 
not prompted by a sense of duty, but eager 
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to tell her of their own special interests, and 
to receive the sympathy which always 
awaited them. She had but moderate abili- 
ties, fair intelligence, and rather slender 
means, but the secret of her attraction lay 
in the unfeigned and hearty interest which 
she kept up in all her friends, in their af- 
fairs, in the events of the day, the welfare 
of her country, and the success of worthy 
enterprises. Her memory, originally gcod, 
was probably strengthened by this glowing 
sympathy, and she rarely forgot names or 
faces, or the peculiar circumstances of each 
visitor, as she gracefully welcomed them to 
her side. 

Selfishness, and vanity, its offspring, pre- 
vent all such natural, simple and delightful 
intercourse. They make us self-conscious, 
they take our thoughts away from the sub- 
ject in hand and fix them upon our own 
words and manner, and the impression we 
are making; and thus they rob our conver- 
sation of all reality and all living interest, 
and turn it into ‘‘small talk” of the most 
petty kind. The only cure for this social 
bane is to cutivate sincerity and sympathy. 
Truthfulness of soul, that cannot stoop to 
palter or deceive, even in the most trifling 
matters, and a generous and hearty interest 
in matters outside of ourselves, will rescue 
even our most casual conversation from the 
reproach which has fallen upon it, aud, 
though it may often touch upon very small 
matters, it will never degenerate into ‘‘small 
talk.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 





OP 
IMMODEST FASHIONS. 


Epitor JourNAL:—There should be 
some protest made against the prevailing 
display of form and figure by fashionable 
women at entertainments. The fashion 
magazines in this respect must do more 
harm than good. A man who not long 
ago wrote a book against the rights of wo- 
men, referring to the ‘‘very ioferior part 
women had held in the wurld’s work”’ said, 
“You cannot even design your own flimsy 
fashions.” Are they designed by men? 

Ina certain fashion paper of March, 1881, 
is the copy of a picture by A. Brenan, en- 
titled ‘‘The German,” It is evidently by a 
French artist, and represents one of the 
figures of that fashionable dance; in fact it 
is a ball room scene of good society of the 
enlightened French nation in the year of 
our Lord 1881. 

As the French set the fashions in dress 
for the feminine world, and this picture ap- 
pears in a fashion paper,there will be num- 
bers of women weak enough to copy this 
style of dress. It therefore acquires greater 
importance than its merit as a picture de- 
mands, and requires a few comments. The 
scene represented is a good-sized room ia 
which a few couples are seated in a figure 
of the German. There is nothing to excite 
remark in the attitudes of those present, 
but the dress of the women is rather start- 
ling, and yet it is according to the fashion 
of the polite world of the year 1881. Each 
woman is represented in a very low-necked 
dress and without sleeves, while her part- 
ner, the man at her side, is clothed to the 
chin and to the wrists. Inthecenter of the 
room stands a young woman, the most ¢de- 
colletée of all, and alsu with no sleeves, 
while almost two yards of material drags 
uselessly on the ground, against all rules of 
beauty and proportion in dress; in her hands 
she holds a ball which she is going to throw 
at & row of ten-pins, this being one of the 
figures of the German. That the artist 
wishing to indulge his French taste for 
flesh tints should have chosen a modern 
ball room scene instead of a scene from 
Grecian mythology, does not speak well for 
the tone of morals of the men and women 
of fashionable society, in the year 1881. If 
this picture had been found on the walls of 
Pompeii or Herculaneum, it would be cited 
as a proof of the low morals of the ancients 
and of the depravity of the women who 
thus frequented entertainments only half 
clothed. But that it should belong to the 
Christian era of 1881, and represent the 
fashion in dress of a civilized nation when 
in society, is indeed a sad comment on the 
moral and social position of women, and if 
this picture could be preserved and shown 
to succeeding nations a thousand years 
hence, it might be produced as a proof of 
the extreme depravity of the people, espe- 
cialiy the women who lived under the 
Christian religion in a country called 
France, whose fashions in dress were cop- 
ied by other equally degraded nations, es- 
pecially the Americans, P. 


MRS. LIVERMORE IN OHIO. 





The good people who live in Marietta, 
O., some of them, thought it would not do 
to invite a woman to lecture in the Young 
People’s Association of the Presbyterian 
Church. But the committee thought other- 
wise, and Mrs. Livermore was invited. The 
Marietta Zimes tells the result as follows: 


This distinguished woman who has won 
the plaudits of the men and women of 
nearly every large city in this country, for 
her noble and able work of benefitting the 
condition of her sex, lectured for the first 
time in Marietta, on Friday evening last, 
before the largest audience which has as- 
sembled in Central Hall this season, on the 
occasion of a lecture. The subject of her 
lecture was ‘What Shall We Do with our 





Daughters,” and for one and three-quarter 
hours she held the close attention of her 
audience. Mrs. Livermore treated the sub- 
ject practically and sensibly, and imparted 
much sound, wholesome advice. Her sug- 
gestions were highly valuable, and mothers 
would do well to profit by them. We hope 
those members of the society who’opposed 
the engagement of a woman lecturer now 
feel satisfied that, at least as far as Mrs. 
Livermore is concerned, her lecture was 
far better than any delivered here for many 
years, and that there is a place on the plat- 
form for women who have the ability and 
force of diction to become good lecturers. 
We are satisfied the audience thought so, 
too, as the applause given to all her utter- 
ances was hearty and spontaneous, and 
showed that they were in close sympathy 
with the speaker. It is the wish of eve 

one who was there that this gifte¢ lady will 
be secured for another lecture next season. 





A WOMAN’S IMPRESSIONS OF SALT LAKE. 

There are hordes of women in Shaker or 
slat sun bonnets and calico dresses—scant 
in length, breadth and thickness; whole 
tribes of half-grown boys and girls,—hood- 
lums with scarcely any exception; young 
men, sullen and vicious-looking; young wo- 
men, careworn and degraded; every wo- 
men with a baby at the breast and two or 
three hanging on her skirts; more halt, 
blind and lame than I ever saw in all my 
life. 

But the grave of Brigham is dilapidated 
to the last degree. Not a wife has placed 
a shrub, or seemingly shed a tear. A com- 
mon-place, flat little granite slab marks the 
place where the great prophet sleeps. His 
grave is distinguished from others by being 
adorned with the decaying and odorous re- 
mains of adead cat and some broken pieces 
of old dishes. These may strike you as 
rather unique cemetery adornments, but I 
guess, on the whole, they are good enough 
for the man who placed so low an estimate 
on women’s character. His nineteen wives 
seem to think so, at any rate. 

One of these wives lives near us. She is 
a relict of the departed prophet. It seems 
very strange to me to hear that this Mr. So- 
and-so has three or more wives, and this is 
the home of so-and-so; his last wife lives 
here. 

I take notice that the last and best-looking 
and youngest wife invariably lives in the 
best house and in the best style. 

The first wife has to go to the Endow- 
ment House and gives her husband away 
every time he gets married. But for all 
that the poor creatures always let you know 
with an air of some importance when they 
do happen to be first wives. 

Imagine a state of society where it is no 
cause of comment fora married man to pay 
his attentions to a young girl. Think of 
the bitterness and heartache of it! 

There were about seven thousand people 
in the congregation the day we were there. 
I had a very strong impression that the 
whole seven thousand needed a bath of 
good, strong soap suds more than any Mor- 
mon ritual, but doubtless this was the idea 
of a very carnal mind.—Cor. San Francisco 
Stock Report. 

al 
BURDENS OF A WOMAN. 

Among all the burdens that Woman is 
called upon to bear, there is none that can 
be made so galling to her as the burden of 
dependence. Man is usually, in the life of 
the family, the bread-winner. However 
much he may be helped by W>man in the 
economies of home life, he is usually the one 
who earns and carries the money on which 
the family subsists. Whatever money the 
woman wants comes to her from his hands, 
as arule. Now this money can be given in- 
to her hands in such a way that she can not 
only preserve her self-respect but rejoice in 
her dependence; or it can be given to her in 
such a way that she will feel like a dog when 
she asks for it and when she receives it; in 
such a way that she will curse her depend- 
ency, and mourn over all the shame and hu- 
miliation it brings to her. It is hard to be- 
lieve that there are multitudes of wives and 
daughters and sisters, who wear fine cloth- 
ing and who fare sumptuously every day, 
who would prefer to earn the money they 
spend, to receiving it from the ungracious 
and inconsiderate hands upon which they 
depend. 











“A book which will surely leave its mark on the 
thought of this generation and the life of the next.” 


NOW READY: 


The Duties of Women 


A COURSE OF LECTURES BY 
FRANCES POWER COBBE. 





*‘What is best in the whole book is that she founds 
her teaching for women so strongly in the deepest 
and simplest moral principles that her thoughts 
come with a force and breadth which win for them 
at once a respectful hearing,”—London Spectator. 





Author’s American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1.00. 





For sale at the office of the Woman's Journal, 
Park Street, Boston. 


$ a week in Fra Own town. Terms and $5 ont- 
8 ~ hae ddress H, Hattett & Co., Port- 
. e. 








SUPERIOR 
MUSICAL WORKS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS: 


8 30 cents.) Is undoubt- 
The Beacon Light. saiyoo0 arb besa 
day School Song Books that has been published. By 
J. H. TENNEY and E. A. HOFFMAN. Send three 
dimes for specimen copy. 








NEW OPERAS: 


OLIVETTE, (50 cents). BILLEE TAYLOR, (50 
cents) THE MASCOT, ($1.50.) Four editions of 
very popular operas. 





FOR GENERAL READERS AND FOR TOWN 
LIBRARIES. 


Musical Literature. 


As the Great Masters really created modern music, 
no musician is thoroughly posted unti) he has read 
their hves. Ditson & Co. publish excellent and ve 
readable biographies of Beethoven, $2; Handel, $2; 
Rossini, $1.75; Mendelssohn, $1.50; Chopin, $1.50; 
Von Weber, 2 volumes, each $1.50; and Schumann, 

0. Th«se are all elegant volumes, as are the Ro 
mantic Biography of Mozart, $1.75; Beethoven Bio- 
graphical Romance, $1.50; and the Letters of Mo- 
zart, 2 volumes, each $1.50; Beethoven's Letters, $2; 
Mendelssohn's Letters, 2 series, each $1.50; and Ur- 
bino’s Sketches of Eminent Musical Composers, 75c, 
The most valuable musical history is Ritter's History 
of Music, 2 volumes, each $1.50, and the most enter- 
taining historical sketches are those in L. C. Elson’s 
well-written Curiosities of Music, $1. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS '80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


BOSTON 8&TUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 
HARVARD STUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle St., Cambridge 
BRANCHES IN CANADA, 














Having opened a Studio in Cambridge at above ad- 
dress, would be pleased to give residents of Cam- 
bridge the opportunity of being Photographed at re 


duced rates. 
SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length 
6.00 per dozen. 
” Cameo vipnette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourth 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 pe 


dozen. 
The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
a full length or three-fourths length 


10.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length ur three-fourths 
ength, $5.00 per dozen. 
‘**" Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 
dozen. 

Special attention given to Copying and Enlarging 
Old pictures of every description. Commissions s0- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 2-—ly 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 


Several years ago girls were admitted to all classes 
at the request of parents who wished their daughters 
to receive the same regular, systematic and thorough 
education as their sons, and to be subject to the rules 
and discipline of a large school. As a body the 
have shown themselves fully equal to the work, an 
in regularity of attendance and performance of duty 
have fully equalled the boys. Among them have 
been some excellent Classical, Mathematical and 
Belles-Lettres Scholars, part of whom have entered 
colleges, whence several have already graduated with 
distinction. 

The number of girls and young ladies increased so 
much during the past year that it became necessary 
to have some one to give them especial care. 

The school, fortunately, obtained the aid of a lady 
who has had much experience in the management of 
girls, As she hears no regular classes, she is always 
ready to give advice, to attend to any necessary late- 
ness or early dismissal, and. to render assistance in 
Botany, French and Literature. 

The new scholars already registered show that the 
number of young ladies will be larger during the 
coming year than ever before. Some are preparing 
for college, some for the Institute of Technology, 
some for teaching: while the majority are studying 
without reference to any particular course of life. 

Some come only as SPECIAL STUDENTS, 
taking one or two branches, among which are French, 
German, Greek, Latin, Elocution, Chemistry, Ancient 
and Modern History, Penmanship, English Litera- 
ture, Composition, and Shakspeare. In addition to 
the regular class recitations in French and German, 
an additional period will be daily given to conversa- 
tion in each language. 

They will have theexclusive use of the gymnasium 
at certain hours of every week. The lessons in gym- 
nastic exercises will be free toa student having stud 
1es for which she pays not less than $15 a quarter. 

The fang Apeey for those in the Upper Department 
is reached by one flight of stairs, and has sunshine 
nearly all - 

The attention of parents is particularly called to 
the care taken of health, as mentioned in the cata- 
logue, which can be had at Williams & Co.'s, 
Clarke's, and Lee & Shepard's, or it will be sent by 
mail from the school. 

HOUSE OPEN DAILY FROM 9 TO 3, except on 
SATURDAYS, when it is open from 10 to 11, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


THE ALPHA. 


BUBLISHED BY 
THE MORAL EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
OF WASHINGTON, 

Is devoted to the principle underlying the best inter- 
ests of the human race, that children may be born 
under better conditions and educated to understand 
their physical natures and how to control them, and 
discover wherein lies the secret of health and happi- 
ness. We shall endeavor to seek the means whereby 
future generations shall be blessed with a better 
knowledge of the laws of life, wiser and stronger 
parents, and a purer social state. 


THRMS. 
One dollar per year. 50cents for six months, 25 
cents for three months. 
Send postal card for specimen copy to the editor, 
CAROLINE B. WINSLOW, M. D., 
No. 1 Grant Place, Washington, D. C. 

















NEW BOOKS. 


The King’s Missive, and other 
Poems. 


By JOHN G. WHITTIER. With fine steel portrait. 

1 vol. 16mo. gilt top. $1.00. 

This book contains all the poems written by Mr. 
Whittier since the publication of ‘‘The Vision of 
Echard” in 1878. It wiil be a by the 
multitude of American readers who not only 
Mr. Whittier with profound respect as a poet, but 
who also revere him as @ man. 


Longfellow Birthday Book. 


Arranged by CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES. With 
a fine, entirely new portrait, and twelve illustra- 
tions. Square 1@mo, tasteful.y stamped. $1.00. 

A beautiful little volume, containing selections 
made with care from both the prose and 

ical works of Henry Wadsworth ellow, for 

every Ge of the year. These selections are printed 

on the left-hand pages. Or the right-hand are 
ven the names of distinguished individuals whose 

irth occurred on the days mentioned, and spaces are 
left for autographs. The book is bound in tasteful 
style, and is in all respects one of the best and most 
attraccive birthday books ever issued. 


Early Spring in Massachusetts 


From the Journal of HENRY D. THOREAU. I vol. 
16mo. gilt top. $1.50. 

These extracts from Thorean’s Journal have the 
same wonderful keenness of observation, the same 
remarkable love of nature, and the same original and 
individual style, which make all of Thoreau’s writ- 
ings so valuable and attractive. 


Wild Roses of Cape Ann. 


By LUCY LARCOM. 16mo. gilttop $1.25. 

“The poems are eminently wholesome, sweet, natu- 
ral. Their perfume is as characteristic of the soil 
er epetng rom as that of the sweet fern or the 
bayberry.”"—Dr. 0. W. Holmes. 

“This volume is redolent of wild flowers, fragrant 
woodland paths, and the invigorating air of the sea. 
No sweeter, truer, or more natural sentiment. no 
simpler or more healthful verse, has recently ap- 
peared.”"—Christian Union. 


On the Threshold. 


By THEODORE T. MUNGER. 16mo. gilt top. $1.00, 

A boek of thorough’y sensible, judicious, sympa- 
thetic, helpful talks to young people on Purpose, 
Friends and Companions, Manners, Thrift, Self-Reli- 
ance and Courage, Health, Reading and Intellectual 
Life, Amusements, and Faith. 

“This book touches acts, habits, character, destiny; 
it deals with the present and vital thought in litera- 
ture, society, life; it is the hand-book to possible ca- 
reers; it stimulates one with the idea that life is 
worth living; there are no dead words init. It is to 
be ranked with Principal Shairp’s ‘Culture and Re- 
ligion,’ and with Dr. Clarke’s ‘Self-Culture.’ The 

roduction of a book of this sort is not an every- 

ay occurrence; it is an event; it will work a revolu- 
tion among young men who? read it; it has the manly 
ring from cover to cover.”"—New York Times. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish 
ers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN &CO.. 
Boston. 


Choice New Books. 


For Mack’s Sake. 


By 8.J. BURKE. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.25, 

No finer characters have ever been created than are 
develo in this story in “Madge Willis,” and 
“Lou Hyde.”’ The religious tone is sweet and strong, 
and the style of the author graceful and full of life. 


Old and New Friends. 


By MARIE OLIVER. Author of “Ruby Hamilton.” 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 





The many readers of “Ruby Hamilton” will be 
pleased to find in one of the characters in this vol- 
ume an old acquaintance. The charming manner in 
which the story is told, its pathos and healthy relig- 
ious tone, will ensure a cordial welcome to any new 
volume by this young author. 


Uncle Mark’s Amaranths, 


By ANNIE G. HALE. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 
A story of humble life, told with great sweetness 
and a high religious tone. 


Next Things. 


By PANSY. A Story for Little Folks. Crisp and to 
¢, the point. 12mo. Fully illustrated. $1.00. 


PANSY BOOKS. 


No writer has achieved a more enviable reputation 
than “Pansy.”’ Herstyle is unique, and the oe 
healthy, natural spirit, breathed through all her writ- 
ings, ennobles the mind—making the manly more 
strong and the womanly more true. 

They are put up in sets as follows: 


THE ESTHER RIED LIBRARY. 5 vols..@. 7.50 
THE HOUSEHOLD LIBRARY. 5 vols........ 7.50 
THE CUREENS WORKMEN LIBRARY. 6 _ = 
VOIBeccccesess ceececsscscece eeeessesseeee be 
THE » garter en GIRLS LIBRARY. 5 om 
WEIS... sccccccccescccccscteccecs s00ee cocee Fe 
THE TIP LEWIS LIBRARY. 4 vols........-. 6.00 
THE HELEN LESTER LIBRARY. (Pansy 
Series). 4 VoOls....0....sseceees sscteceee 3.00 
THE GETTING AHEAD LIBRARY. 10 vols.. 3.75 
THE LITTLE PANSY SERIES. 10 vols., 
boards, $3.00, cloth....++... ..sceeeeeeees + 4.00 


The Third Volume in Lothrop’s Library of Enter- 
taining History. 
Switzerland, 


By HARRIET SLIDELL MACKENZIE. 
100 illustrations. $1.50. 
Delightful for home reading and desirable as a 
tourist’s hand-book. 


D. LOTHROP & CO'S 
POPULAR PERIODICALS 


WIDE AWAKE. 

20 cents per Number; $2.00 per Year. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ READER. 
7 cte. per Number; 75 cts. per Year. 
THE PANSY. (Weekly.) 

5 cents per Number; 50 cents per Year. 
BABY-LAND. 

5 cts. per Number; 50 cts. per Year. 


These magazines can be placed in the hands of 
young people with confidence and safety. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 


32 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 


12mo. 








FIFTH THOUSAND. 
A Nameless Nobleman. 


The Initial Vola: ° 
hotin olume (16mo. price $1) of the Round 


“The book abounds i con- 
heng-de p i incidents, je belinned 
of the court of Quartorz and the 
is 
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ELEVENTH THOUSAND 
A Fair Barbarian. 


BY MRS. FRANCES H. BURNETT. On 
16mo. Richly bound, $1.00. <ppopaned 
“We have no hesitation in saying that there 
living writer (man or woman) wip has Mrs. < ts 
dramatic power in telling a story.”"—N. Y. Herald. 
“The brightest and wittiest of Mrs. Burnett's sto. 
ries.”"—Baltimore Every Saturday. 


ng e rt. 
eart at will, making it thrill nm vibrate under the 
—— influence of her genius.""—New Orleans Dem- 
ocrat. 


The Georgics of Virgil. 


Translated by MISS HARRIET W. PRESTON, 
One volume, 18mo. $1.00. 


Somebody's Neighbors. 


A volume of Short Stories. 


ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
PRICE, $1.50. 
Dainty and Elegant Binding. 


More than 400 pages, covering twelve charming 
idyllic stories of New England life and manners, 
showing that profound insight into Puritan charac- 
ter, and that remarkable command of Yankee 

in which Mrs. Cooke has but one ogee. and no su 
rior. These exquisite chronicles the hill-coun’ 
are full of high local color, pathos and piquancy, 
their perusal is attended with alternate tears and 
smiles. Their narration is vigorous and spirited, 
oun in all points, and outlined with rare dra- 
matic skill. 

Certainly no ordinary novel illustrates a greater 
variety of types, or illustrates them better, than this 
single group of short stories—less than half the pum- 
ber in the book—and in no recent novel of New 
land life are individuals more gageely pertenp ° 
* * * ‘Truly a work of rare literary excellence. It 
offers even to novel readers a Jarger return of interest 
than most novels do.—New York Evening Post. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers; sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the publishers, 


JAMES R, OSE00D & CO, 


Boston. 
“THE NEW LIFE OF CHRIST.” 


The Legend of Thomas Didymus, 


THE JEWISH SCEPTIC. By JAMES FREEMAN 
CLAKKE. Cloth. $2.50. 


“On the whole, this is a remarkable work. Into 
it Rev. Dr. Clarke has put some of the very best la- 
bor of his life. Its author, we need scarcesy add, is 
one o! the acutesi tneolegians and most thorough 
Bible scholars in America, and witnal is one of the 
very ablest preachers Boston does honor to. he 
present vo.ume is an attempt, to quote Dr. Clarke’s 
own language, to rc produce the times in wh.ch Jesus 
appeared, the characters who surrounded him, the 
opinions, be.iefs and prejudices of the Jewish sects 
and people. What: ver elve Dr. Clarke may not have 
achieveu, he certainly has been very succ. ssiulin 
giving to the public a volume of surpassing interest, 
and rivating in »ttractivencss and sustained power 
the be-t novel that has seen the tight for many a de- 
cade. Not toat we wish to institute any close com- 
parison with novels, for the work of Dr Clarke is 
more theological than imaginative. It has, however, 
all the romance of a high order of imaginative works, 
with the — additional recommendation and val- 
ue of having tor its central tigare the greatest char- 
acter in all the history of the past, or that will be to 
the end of time. In its pages are discussed with 
rare lcarning and light, but in easy, familar and 
comprehensive 1: ngua , the great doctrines which 
Jesus taught and | Ra cad upon which tae ultimate 
hopes and wellare o: mankind re-t. It will thus be 
seen tha: the range of topics iocludes pretty much all 
that is vital to man ard society. The author will 
hardly be able to carry al: his reaiera with him, es a 
matter of course, for tae world is a vast an oism 
of opinion and faith on precisely the topics that are 
s0 admirably and invitingly set forth and rated 
here. But whether cosvincing or otherwise, 1t does 
teem to us that the volume wiil result in 
to the nonestly thinking and studious on of the 
community. Itis a come contribution to the re- 
ligious—and, may we not add, in a certain seuge, ro- 
mantic, at least legendary—literature of the day, and 
is likely, we doubt not, to be one of the most perma- 
nent and steadil, ry ey works of itheage. If 
notin a new field, at least its many-sided subject ia 
treatea in a new manner.’’—The Express. 








LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Campbell’s Hand-Book of Eng- 
lish Synonyms. 


With an Appendix showing the correct use of prepo- 
sitions, also a collection of Foreign Phrases. : 2 
L. J. CAMPBELL, author of “Pronouncing Hand- 
Book of 30:.0 words often Mispronounced.’ . 
cloth, 50 cents, 


Advanced Readings and Reci- 


tations. 


Compiled by AUSTIN B. FLETCHEH, A. M., LL. 
B., Professor of Elocution, Brown University. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Gleanings in the Fields of Art. 


By EDNAH D. CHENEY. Cloth, $2.50. 


Lost in a Great City. 


By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS, Cloth, $1.50. 





Lenox Dare. 
By VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. Cloth, $1.50. 


For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. Catalogues free. 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS, 


41 FRANKLIN STREET, . . + BOSTON. 
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All communications for the Woman's JOUBNAL 
and all letters to its editorial manacement, 
must be addressed to Editors of the Woman's 
. to the 

Lgttempoenteining vemittences, ant 
business department of the , must be 

3638, Boston. Let- 


money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
a ore Ah enclosed with the subscription for that 


are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
of their aa ns and to forward money 
out waiting for a bill. 








CONVENTION IN PORTLAND. 


In accordance with a vote of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Association, at 
its annual meeting in Boston in May last, 
that conventions be held in the several New 
England States, in connection with the of- 
ficers of the State societies, a convention 
will be held in Portland city hall, beginning 
Tuesday, May 10, at 7.30 o’clock in the 
evening, and continuing in the afternoon 
and evening of the 11th. This association 
believes in ‘‘the natural equality of the two 
sexes, and that women ought to enjoy the 
same legal rights and privileges as men.” 
Therefore, all citizens of the State sympa- 
thizing in this reform and all others, are in- 
vited to attend this meeting. 

Lucy Stone, Mary F. Eastman, Dr. H. B. 
Blackwell, Rev. J. W. Bashford, and 
others, are to address the convention. 

Per order, Mrs. A. C. Qursy, 

Pres. Maine W. 8. Scy. 
T. W. Hieernson, 
Ch.. Ha. Com. N. E. W. 8. Sey. 
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THOU SHALT NOT. 


“Thou shalt not,” has always been the 
first reply to every effort women have made 
for larger opportunities and for Equal 
Rights. Women who first appeared on the 
public platform were warned away by those 
very words, expressed by sermons, by the 
press, by missiles, by cold water douches, 
by mobs. But the need was great and 
through much tribulation the right to the 
platform was won. 

“The people are on the high road to hell,” 
said the young woman aspirant to the gos- 
pel ministry. ‘‘Let me tell them the way 
to escape.” ‘‘Thou shalt not,” thundered 
from a thousand pulpits. Public opinion 
cried, ‘‘Let your women keep silence in the 
church.” But there was need of the min- 
istry of women, and now that door is open 
with beneficent results. ‘‘Let us heal the 
diseases of women and children,” said the 
women who looked with tender pity on 
their suffering sisters. ‘‘Thou shalt not,” 
said the Medical College faculties, and all 
the venders of pills said ‘‘Amen.” The un- 
fledged medical students threw mud and 
literal dirt at the young women doctors. 
But women had need of physicians of their 
Own sex, and that need silenced the oppo- 
sition. 

And now comes a young woman, a stu- 
dent in the Law School of Boston Univer- 
sity, who asks to be admitted to the bar. 
‘Thou shalt not,” say the men of the court. 
But the need of women whom the law 
touches in all their interest, will compel 
another answer. The Boston newspapers 
report the fact as follows: 

Saturday for the first time in Massachu- 
setis the preliminary steps were taken by a 
woman to become an attorney at law in 
this commonwealth. The applicant was 
Lelia Josephine Robinson, of Boston, and 
as the board of examiners would not allow 
her to appear before them, on the ground 
that the come do not allow a woman to be- 
come an attorney, the matter was brought 
before Chief Justice Gray by ex-Attorney 
General Train, who moved that the exami- 
ners be directed to allow the applicant to 
appear before them. Mr. Train cited a 
number of instances where women had 
been permitted to appear in the courts of 
other States, but the Chief Justice was of 
the opinion that the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, in the laws relating to attorneys, 
did not intend that women should be in- 
cluded. He would, however, reserve the 
matter for the full court, and that course 
will prebably be pursued. 

If a man Of any nationality, race or color, 
who was a student in the Law School of 
Boston University had applied as Miss 
Robinson did for admission to the bar, he 
would have been admitted to the examina- 
tion without objection or hindrance. But 
in this case as in every other, a woman 
must fight her way inch by inch, receiving 
only what is rightfully hers when it is im- 
possible any longer to prevent it. It is 
pitiful that in this city, and in this age, 
such afactcan be possible as this which 
has confronted Miss Robinson. Meantime 
let her not be discouraged. 

“Not to the swift nor to the strong 

The battles of the right belong.” 
She is only one, but she is one with justice 
on her side. The very need which has 
forced open other doors for women, will 
surely open this in the Old Bay State, as it 
has already done in other States. This case 








furnishes new proof of the difficulties 
which everywhere beset a disfranchised 
class. 6), seman L. 8 


JUDGE SHELDON AND WIFE BEATERS. 


The Connecticut papers report Judge 
Sheldon, of New Haven, as dealing out jus- 
tice to wife beaters in a manner likely to 
put a little wholesome restraint at least on 
this increasing class of criminals. John 
O’Brien was brought before Judge Sheldon. 
He had assaulted his wife, by throwing a 
kettle of boiling-hot stew against her head. 
Mrs. O’Brien was in court with the shock- 
ing results visible on her face. 

When John was called to the witness 
stand almost the first thing he said was to 
charge the last witness with having him ar- 
rested to get witness fees. 

‘*You committed a very grave and danger- 
ous assault,” said Judge Sheldon to John 
O’Brien, ‘‘and I send you to jail for sixty 
days. Youseem to be laboring under the 
impression that you own your wife. That 
will give you plenty of time to reflect on 
the matter.” 

James Oaffrey assaulted his wife Eliza- 
beth one afternoon and was arrested for the 
offence. Bonds were given for his appear- 
ance for trial and he went home again. The 
next morning at about 2 o’.lock Mrs. Caf- 
frey appeared on the street dressed only in 
her night clothes and complained that she 
had again been beaten and then turned out 
of doors. The police forced an entrance to 
the house, arrested Caffrey and this morn- 
ing for the two offences Judge Sheldon sent 
Caffrey to jail for 120 days, when he will 
also have $14 costs to work out. He took 
an appeal from the just decision, but 
could not furnish the $500 bonds required. 

He may take it out in beating the poor 
wife when he gets back, unless the dread of 
the sentences of Judge Sheldon shall cause 
him to desist. Punishments must be made 
severe for men when no moral restraint pre- 
vents them from beating and bruising the 
helpless women who are so unfortunate as 
to be wives of such men. 

There ought to be a law of separation for 
wives who are in fear of their lives, and the 
earnings of the husbands should help sup- 
port them, and the children during their 
minority. L. 8. 
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POLYGAMY AND DIVORCE. 


Every woman is the subject of legislation 
in all that concerns the honor and safety of 
her domestic life. In the nation the great 
and growing scandal of polygamy is and 
has been for years a standing topic of dis- 
cussion. The delegate from Utah, it is said, 
comes year after year to Washington ac- 
companied by several ladies whe regard 
themselves and are by him recognized as his 
wives. Itis said that they have even ac- 
companied him to the capitol and been 
seated beside him in the very halls of legis- 
lation. He and they are regarded with curi- 
osity by all, with disfavor by many, but no 
congressional action has ever been taken. 
This delegate, George Q. Cannon, makes 
his plea for ‘‘Utah and her People” in the 
North American for April, in reply to Judge 
C. C. Goodwin’s article on ‘‘The Political 
Attitude of the Mormons” in the North 
American for March. The one justifies 
polygamy from the assaults of the other. 
But the subject is discussed solely by men, 
and from a masculine point of view. No 
woman participates in the debate on a topic 
which is so emphatically a woman’s ques- 
tion—a question of the home. The Repub- 
lican party, which, in 1856, was organized 
in opposition to “Slavery and Polygamy, 
the twin relics of barbarism,” has never 
taken the first step towards redeeming the 
promise of its founders, so far as concerns 
the latter. Why should the party do so? 
The victims of polygamy are women, and 
women have no votes on national questions, 
What business have American women to 
discuss politics? 

It may be saic: ‘‘Utah isa good way off, 
and owt women have enough to occupy 
their thoughts nearer home. Polygamy, as 
a legalized institution, does not exist in 
New England.” Buta few weeks ago, a 
great effort was mae at the State House in 
Boston, to restrict the divorce laws of this 
State. There was a legislative hearing. 
A number of eminent gentlemen, among 
them ministers of several denominations 
and a Catholic clergyman, were eloquent in 
their denunciations of the increasing fre- 
quency of divorces, and seemed to think 
that in most cases, if only unhappy wives 
and brutal husbands could be forced tolive 
together, domestic felicity would be re- 
stored. But here again the question was 
discussed wholly from a masculine point of 
view, and no woman volunteered, or was 
invited to give her opinion on the subject. 
What business has a Massachusetts woman 
to discuss politics? 

In the days of negro slavery I once heard 
a South Carolinian contrast the society of 
his State with that of Massachusetts—great- 
ly to the disadvantage of the latter. South 
Carolina allowed no divorces except by 
special act of Legislature. In Massachusetts 








statistics showed one divorce to every fif- 
teen marriages, while in South Carolina 
only a single divorce had ever been granted 
since the State was organized. This con- 
trast, he claimed, was due to the elevating 





moral effect of the patriarchal institution. 
He did not say that all homes in South 
Carolina were happy, or that all husbands 
were faithful, or that all wives were con- 
tented. He did not allude to the fact that 
half the population, as slaves, had no legal 
homes at all. But he inferred that all was 
right. A Northern listener suggested that 
if he could show that only one husband or 
wife in South Carolina would ever have ap- 
plied fora divorce, if it could have been 
had, the evidence would have been more con- 
vincing. It is to be feared that a good deal 
of domestic oppression still exists in Massa- 
chusetts, as elsewhere, and that the fre- 
quency of divorces is the inevitable protest. 
Women will no longer suffer and submit to 
injustice. 

The Woman’s JouRNAL has always avoid- 
ed the discussion of such topics as marriage 
and divorce, because we have felt it to be 
premature, so long as women are not recog- 
nized as having any right to help make the 
laws. Women are almost powerless politi- 
cally. Themen alone have advanced op- 
posing theories, and have embodied them 
in legislation, as they chose. None the 
less we regard all this one-sided discussion 
and legislation as a usurpation and imper- 
tinence. 

How can any self-respecting woman think 
of the condition of her sex, here in Boston, 
or anywhere else, without indignation at 
her political subjugation? When will wo- 
men everywhere demand the ballot as neces- 
sary fur the protection of their sex, for the 
safety of society, and for their own self- 
respect? H. B. B. 
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HER FAULT. 

The responsibility is on Woman’s should- 
ers everywhere, it seems, At the annual 
meeting of the Women’s Board of Foreign 
Missions, Mrs. 8. H. Hayes read a paper on 
“Our Work for Women in Heathen 
Lands,” in which she said, ‘If these coun- 
tries are to be. regenerated help must come 
to them from women, for it is heathen wo- 
men who keep the idols on.their pedestals.” 
So the minimum of opportunity does not 
prevent the maximum of responsibility in 
heathen any more than in Christian lands, 
alas! M. F. E. 
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CHIVALRY VERSUS JUSTICE. 

At a recent hearing on ‘‘Divorces”’ before 
acommittee of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, the WomAN’s JOURNAL reported the 
following expressions: 

Rev. Dr. E. B. Webb said ‘“‘he believed 
that the tendency of modern legislation is 
to destroy all the feeling of chivalry from 
men toward women, and that giving wo- 
men separate property rights tends the same 


wa i. 

Rev. Dr. E. H. Spaulding, of the Baptist 
Association, said ‘‘that if the growing pow- 
er of women was the reason for the increase 
of divorces, then let the men rise up and 
assert themselves men.” 

On reading the above, the men away out 
in Rev. Mr. Wiseman’s country rose up 
and asserted themselves, and in that coun- 
try the spirit of chivalry grows and waxes 
strong. No foolish women any more be- 
siege their Legislatures with ‘‘petitions for 
justice,” yards in length; and if, in the fu- 
ture, any venturesome and weak-minded 
woman dares to do so, I have no doubt but 
the branches on the tree of chivalry will 
be large enough to make a glorious bonfire, 
in which to consume the venomous agitat- 
ors, even as wickei women were burned a 
century ago. 

When Mr. Billet ‘‘asserted” himself, his 
wife had about determined that she would 
bear his niggardly oppression no longer, but 
would take her little girl and go to the 
place where she had once lived in honest 
independence, and there make for them a 
home where they could live in peace. But 
just then Mr. Billet ‘‘arose,” and took her 
little property and only child, and so foiled 
her wicked plan. 

**You see, Martha,” he said, ‘‘property is 
a very bad thing for a woman. It is the 
cause of a great many divorces; for, of 
course, if a woman hasn’t any money she 
can’t get a divorce. And property of their 
own gives ’em a chance to gad about, and 
go hither and thither, and then they see 
other women having a good time, and get 
notions of ‘rights’ into their heads, and run 
right out of the sphere in which God 
placed them, and so, you see, it’s best they 
shouldn’t have any separate property, don’t 
you?” 

‘But it’s mine!” gasped the astonished 
Martha, ‘‘I earned it all before I married 
you!” 

“There, there, Martha; don’t get excited 
about nothing. If you was a man you 
would see that ‘giving women separate 
property rights destroys the feeling of chiv- 
alry from men toward women.’ What an 
awful thing it is to have that noble and 
time-honored feeling destroyed! Now, 
while you held onto that property I never 
felt any chivalry toward you at all, but 
there was instead a gnawing, never satisfied 
feeling in my bosom, that made me unhap- 
py day and night. But it’s gone now, Mar- 
tha, and the spirit of chivalry is growing 
fast. Why, 1 never saw anything grow so 
fast! You know I went to mill to-day, and 
as I came home by %the Widow Pretty- 








sweet’s, she came out and asked if I would 
not lend her a little meal, for she was all 
out of bread stuff, and I had a sack with 
about twenty-five pounds of flour in it, and 
eo I just carried it in and emptied it into 
her barre]. You see now what chivalry 
will do for women. It will be worth more 
than money to you.” 

‘Did you get that flannel I sent for, and 
those drops for Nina’s cough?” 

‘There it is now! A women never loses 
sight of her own petty affairs! Now Iam 
not all bound up in myself like that. The 
spirit of chivalry impels me to take in all 
women. ‘Don’t see what good it will do 
you?’ Of course not! Women never know 
what is good for themselves, and so we men 
are bound to see to you, and the spirit of 
chivalry will be your best hold. But I’ve 
had enough of this talk, and I’m hungry 
and want my supper early, so just hurry it 
up while I read the news.” 

And he lives in peace. 

Then there was Breakemdown, who lived 
on the highest hill in Wiseman’sland. His 
third wife was a well-to-do widow. She 
kept her property well in hand, and it had 
supplied herself and her children with the 
comforts of life; for, although he worked 
them all to the last point of endurance, he 
only gave them the barest subsistence. 
She had sent her eldest son to college, and 
wwas paying his bills out of the money left 
her by his father, and such a waste of time 
and money made Mr. Breakemdown very 
wrathy. He was very chivalric naturally, 
and it was hard that the ill weeds cf wo- 
manly independence should be allowed to 
smother the noble plant out of his bosom, 
It was almost gone; but by the aid of the 
great and learned hocus-pocus men of 
Wiseman’s land he ‘‘rose up and asserted 
himself,” and took his wife's property away 
from her, and the spirit of chivalry threw 
out new shoots, and grew apace. His 
wife goes to Boston no more. Her son has 
to work and earn the money to pay his way 
through college. She has less use for a 
dressmaker, and the poor know that her 
once generous purse is empty. She keeps 
in her ‘‘proper spere” now, andis meek 
and docile, and Mr. Breakemdown takes 
the profits of her money and buys more 
land, and hires men to work it, and his wife 
and daughters ‘‘cook for the whole raft of 
’em,” as Lotta says; which is pretty hard 
for them, because Lotta is a fine musician, 
and wants to study in that line, and Jennie 
has a talent for painting, which her mother 
was having trained. But such things are 
all nonsense in a woman, you know, for if 
she turns her talents to account, and makes 
money by them, it just leads her out of her 
sphere, and she won’t jump at the first 
chance to get married, but is just as inde- 
pendent as a man, and waits for some fel- 
low that she wants; and so many a poor 
man does not get the comforts of home at 
all, and goes to the bad for want of them. 
But there is peace and harmony at Mr. 
Breakemdown’s fireside. His chivalric 
spirit will not allow the rude blasts of the 
werld to blow upon his delicate women- 
folks. ‘Iam bound to keep them in their 
proper spere,” he says, ‘“‘even if I have to 
take a handspike to keep them there!” 

Ido not know that Mr. Breakemdown 
has literally been using his handspike, but, 
since writing the above, Mrs. B. has died, 
and was followed to her grave by all the 
families in Wiseman’s lanc. The chivalric 
men had streamers of crape a yard long on 
their arms, and the women went with tears 
in their eyes, and bowed heads, as is proper 
for all women whose husbands have ‘‘as- 
serted themselves.” 

The Rev. Mr. Wiseman stood by the 
silver-trimmed coffin, and s.id: ‘‘See how 
peaceful and holy is the end of Woman in 
her proper sphere! No thoughts of land or 
money had she to distract her mind from 
heaven, while on her dying bed. She left 
no property for her children to quarrel over 
now, and they too can look to heaven with 
guiet hearts and be comforted.” 

Then he uttered words of warning 
against those shameless women who desert 
their helpless families, and go about teach- 
ing women better ways, and “‘stirring up 
strife.” He warned his hearers not to be 
“stirred up,” by them, but to follow in the 
footsteps of the sainted dead, who “knew 
no law except her husband’s will.” And 
all the good men said, ‘‘Amen, and Amen.” 

Rev. Mr. Wiseman’s Weekly Claptrap con- 
tained the following touching tribute to her 
memory: 

Died, April1, Julia, beloved wife of our 
well-known and highly esteemed towns- 
man, I. Breakemdown, Esq. He wasa good 
husband, and provided forall her wants 
with that noble spirit of chivalry that marks 
the men of this land alone! During her 
last illness he was a tender care-taker. Re- 
fusing to give place toa hired nurse, he 
cared for i himself, and when her too 
short ani happy life was ended, he buried 
her with the honors becoming his rank and 
station. The coffin was handsome enough 
to touch the heart of stone; the men wore 
mourning badges emblematic of their sym- 
pathy for this beloved and bereaved brother, 
who is a living monument of what the spirit 
of chivalry will do for women, if they only 
keep in their proper spheres, The com- 
munity sympathizes with him in his loss. 
His large and elegant house is now without 
a mistress. His hearth, and heart are deso- 
late, and alas, there is none to cheer. So 





pe the good things of the world, for all 
vanity. 


This is very pretty and chivalric, and all 
that, but still one feels like saying: “‘A 
house and man for sale! Who bids?” But 
I suppose we only feel so because we are 
practical fotks, and believe in justice. If 
“chivalry” is such a sickly plant that it 
cannct thrive by her side, then let it die! 

Mrs. R. D. Buarspe.t. 

Manchester, Iowa. 
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MANSFIELD TOWN MEETING. 





EprTor Journa.:—I am very sorry I caw 
not give you a more flattering picture of 
our town meeting. We chose a lady for 
our candidate. We could only get ten wo- 
men to vote with us. Some said ‘“‘they did 
not want to vote; it was not popular in this 
town.” I thought it would never be popu- 
lar if every one should withhold her name 
from a good cause on that account. I felt 
disappointed, for 1 was in hopes the women 
would have more courage to improve their 
privilege, little as it is, to vote for a school 
committee. The question was asked in the 
meeting, ‘‘Shall we let the women have the 
Suffrage?” They voted it down on the 
spot. I do not wonder women do not want 
to vote, when men show so plainly they do 
not want them to. I was much amazed by 
the lack of order that prevailed at the town 
meeting. The noise, confusion and cigar 
smoke would disgrace a lunatic asylum. 
There were five or six constables present, 
and also placards on the walls that no 
smoking was allowed in the hall. When 
one of the constables was requested to pre- 
serve order, he failed completely. One man 
was heard to say he thought the women 
would get enough of it. 1 suppose he 
meant the noise. But we are not faint heart- 
ed. Ithink two or three of us will try it 
next year, hoping to see better order. I 
would not imply that we have no gentle- 
men in our town meetings. We have, and 
they did not approve of the disorder. I 
have tried to get up an interest in favor of 
Woman Suffrage in this place. I have cir- 
culated the JouRNAL among a!l my friends, 
hoping it would do some good. 

A SUFFRAGIST. 
oe 


WAKEFIELD TOWN MEETING. 





At the town meeting held April 4, Mrs. 
C. A. Winship received a very handsome 
vote for the office of school committee, al- 
though the two gentlemen who had been 
nominated at the citizens’ caucus several 
days previous, were elected to fill the two 
vacancies in the board. As it was believed, 
after the caucus, that these gen tlemen 
would surely be elected, and as there was 
no woman’s ticket, only eight of the regis- 
tered ladies appeared at the town meeting. 
There they found several new tickets in the 
field and distributed among them were the 
names of three clergymen and that of Mrs. 
C. A. Winship, for school committee. The 
ladies voted for Mrs. W. as one member of 
the school committee, and she received a 
much larger vote than either of the clergy- 
men, She has always refused to have her 
name used as a candidate, but it was used 
without her consent several years ago, and 
she received one hundred and sixty-nine 
votes. Her name was placed on a ticket 
without her knowledge at the last town 
meeting. Under the circumstances (the 
ticket being prepared at a late hour, and 
some who would have carried it not being 
aware that there was sucha ticket until it 
was too.late) the vote was regarded as a 
very high compliment to Mrs. W., and it 
was especially so esteemed when, later in 
the day, it was found that the number of 
votes given her so largely exceeded the 
whole number of voters who believe in Wo- 
man Suffrage. 

Article 28 of the warrart, relating to pe- 
titioning the Legislature to allow women to 
hold town offices and to vote on town af- 
fairs, was indefinitely postponed by a vote 
of 268 to 62! A. 
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WHAT TWO WOMEN DID IN WORCESTER. 





When women are allowed to vote fora 
man for school committee who is, perhaps, 
a very proper person for the place, well 
fitted in every way, and who would be elect- 
ed usually whether the women voted for 
him or noi, the privilege seems hardly 
worth the two dollars that the law expects 
them to pay for it; and it is not surprising 
that many women decline to pay so much 
for so little. But if an issue were made 
that would arouse their interest and where 
their votes would have value and force in 
determining an election, then who doubts 
that very many women who are now indif- 
ferent, would take an active participation, 
and if canvassed as men voters are, would 
go to the polls with telling force? 

A day or two before the close of registra- 
tion at the last election in the city of Wor-, 
cester, two women, desiring to put a good 
woman on the school board from their 
ward (seventh), made a personal canvas of 
all the women who had registered in that 
ward at the previous election, and notwith 
standing the removal or death of a number, 
they secured a larger registration of women 
for ward seven than that of the previous 
year, although in the remaining wards of 
the city the registration was less than half 
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as many as before. They also secured the 
attendance of the larger part of thoss who 
registered at the Republican caucus, and 
proposed their candidate, Mrs. Kate C. 
Taft, to be nominated by acclamation; but 
this was objected to by the friends of an- 
other candidate, a respectable and worthy 
lawyer, who had canvassed the ward pretty 
thoroughly in his behalf, and it was voted 
to nominate by ballot. The vote then count- 
ed sixty-three for Mrs. Taft and forty-six 
for her competitor. The nomination being 
secured, the election followed of course, 
As the Democrats made no nomination, 
Mrs. Taft received all the votes. 

Given a desirable candidate to work for, 
and then a personal canvas by the women 
interested, among women and men too, and 
a successful result is almost sure to follow. 

H. 





NEBRASKA ITEMS. 

The Western Woman's Journal gives the 
following items among many others that 
show the work, the workers and their spirit 
in Nebraska: 

At the annual school meeting in Hebron, 
on the 4th, about forty of the women tax- 
payers and mothers voted. 

The ladies of Thayer county intend to 
celebrate the Fourth of July, at Hebron, a 
special committee of the Thayer Co. W. 58. 
Association having already been appointed 
to make the necessary arrangements. 

All over the State of Nebraska, women 
voted at the annual school meetings under 
the provisions of the new school law. At 
every place so far as we have heard they 
were treated with the utmost respect, and 
we bave not heard of a single instance in 
which they were ‘‘unsexed”’ by reason of 
their voting. 

One of the most earnest workers in the 
cause of Woman Suffrage is Mrs. B. J. 
Thompson, of Hebron, secretary of the 
Thayer Co. W.S8. Association. Her dis- 
trict comprises ten counties, and she is pre- 
paring to inaugurate a vigorous campaign 
in each county. 

Riverton now has a Woman Suffrage 
society. 

The Thayer County Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will celebrate its second anniver- 
sary at Hebron, on the 15th. 

At Lincoln, on the 5th inst., nearly one 
hundred women voted at the schoo] election. 
We have yet to hear of any lady having 
“lost purity or delicacy” by voting. 

Woman Suffrage societies have been re- 
cently organized at Beatrice and Osceola. 





ILLINOIS WOMEN VOTING. 

At the municipal elections in Illinois last 
week, in which the license question was in- 
volved, women took an active part, which 
the New York Jerald hails, and reports as 
follows: 


The returns thus far published of the re- 
cent muncipal elections in Illinois show 
that the women won some notable triumphs, 
which are perhaps the omens of greater 
and more important victories in the future. 
The question of temperance was a leading 
one in the canvass, and, as may be expect- 
ed, the fair Ilinoisans were on the side of 
the Prohibitionists. The enthusiasm with 
which they worked and the numbers in 
which they turned out showed the keen in- 
terest they took in the subject. In one lit- 
tle town one thousand ladies appeared at 
the polls and succeeded in electing three 
out of fourteen aldermen. At Mount Ver- 
non all their candidates were elected by a 
majority of five hundred, and in other por- 
tions of the State their efforts were crown- 
ed with more or less success, This is a 
good beginning of the Woman Suffrage ex- 
periment in the West. 

5 tid 
IN MEMORIAM. 


JAMES T. FIELDS. 





James Thomas Fields passed away sud- 
denly, but quietly and apparently without 
pain, at his home, No. 148 Charles street, 
on Sunday evening. Sudden as was his 
death, his friends were not wholly uupre- 
pared to learn of it, as he has been ill for 
some time with an affection of the heart, 
and himself anticipated that his death was 
not far off. He had, however, been im- 
proving in health fora few days past, and 
there seemed to be a chance that his life 
might be considerably prolonged. At 
about nine o'clock Sunday evening the 
alarm of fire was sounded for the fire near 
the Charles street jail. Mr. Fields went to 
the bay window where he could look up the 
Street toward the fire. Soon after Mrs. 
Fields, who feared the effect of the excite- 
ment upon her husband, proposed to read 
for the entertainment of thecompany. Ac- 
cordingly they all took seats, and Mrs. 
Fields began reading. She had been thus 
engaged about ten minutes, when her hus- 
band made a peculiar noise, which she 
thought was due to some humorous pas- 
Sages she was reading, and she spoke, ask- 
ing him if he was laughing. He made no 
reply, and she arose and stepped toward 
him; just then he gave a slight groan, his 
head dropped forward, and al] was over be- 
fore she reached his side. 

Mr. Fields was widely known in the liter- 
ary world as author, publisher, and lecturer. 
But it is not so widely known that he was 
a friend of Woman Suffrage, and on one 


occasion gave a lecture that the proceeds 
might be used to promote the cause. He 
will be missed by a large class, to whom he 
has contributed pleasure and instruction. 
L. 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Mary L. Booth, editor of Harper’s 
Bazar is visiting in Boston. 


A very large number of new scholars 
have entered Chauncy-Hall School this 
week. 


Rev. Photius Fiske generously con- 
tributes $100 to the suffering people of 
Chios. 


Henry H. Faxon, of Quincy, has accepted 
his appointment as a special police officer to 
enforce the liquor laws. , 


The floods in Dakota have made such 
havoc and ruin, that there is real need of 
immediate relief. Who will start a sub- 
scription? 


One hundred and twenty-two women 
voted at the late election in Natick. Mrs. 
Reynolds was elected for school committee 
for three years. 


The Christian Register is sixty years old 
and last week’s issue is full of reminiscen- 
ces and quotations. A large circle of friends 
will wish it continued prosperity. 


After all, there is some sense in a despo- 
tism. All property-owning women were 
allowed to vote at the first election in St. 
Petersburg for a municipal council, 


Our sometime correspondent ‘‘Stacy” 
writes her approval of that side of the ‘‘Do- 
mestic Service” question lately set forth in 
these columns in the story by R. D. Blais- 
dell. 


An Ohio court has decided that an in- 
ventor’s wife has a joint interest in the re 
sults of her husband’s skill and that he can 
not sell the invention without her concur- 
rence. 

James and Ruth Buffum, old abolition- 
ists, of Lynn, celebrated their golden wed- 
ding last Friday week with family friends, 
relatives and acquaintances, ina very pleas- 
ant manner. 











A memorial service was held Friday— 
the anniversary of the assassination of 
Abraham Lincoln—at the tomb of the mar- 
tyred president in Oak Ridge Cemetery, 
Springfield, 11). 


Of 214 graduates from the Woman's Med- 
ical College in Philadelphia the average re- 
ported income of 76 is $2,907 each. Four 
of the number make over $15,000 yearly. 
Of the remainder the income is not known. 


Wrentham, at its town meeting on the 
18th inst., gave an almost unanimous vote 
to allow women to hold town offices and 

. vote op town affairsthe sameas men. The 
town clerk was instructed to inform the 
Legislature of the same. 


The Lawrence Kagle holds that the com- 
mon sense of the State will say that. if the 
laws of Massachusetts stand in the way of any 
woman who has the ability and inclination 
to be a lawer, then the laws had better be 
altered as soon as possible. 


A movement is on foot to form in this 
city a temporary home for women dis- 
charged from the reformatory prison at 
Sherborn, in order that they may be sur- 
rounded by good influences until employ- 
ment can be found for them. 


Theodore Parker said of the fine percep- 
tion of character of Mrs. Parker: ‘‘I think 
I have some knowledge of human nature, 
but my feeling of character compared to 
hers is like the clumsy hoof of an ox to the 
delicate sense of the human fingers.” 


The trial of Sarah E. Howe, on an indict- 
ment for obtaining money by false preten- 
ces, through and by means of the institu- 
tion <nown as the ‘Ladies’ Deposit,” was 
begun on the 21st inst. in the Superior 
Criminal Court, Judge Aldrich presiding. 


The statue of Admiral Farragut was un- 
veiled on Tuesday last at Washington with 
appropriate ceremonies. When the gov- 
ernment wanted a statue of this military 
hero, it chose Miss Vinnie Ream to make it. 
When it wanted a statue of a statesman 
hero, it asked Anne Whitney to make that 
of Sam Adams. Thus the tools come to 
those who can use them. 


The Mattapan Ladies’ Sewing Society held 
a very successful fair in Oakland Hall, to 
assist in liquidating the debt incurred by 
building Oakland Hall in 1872, The build- 
ing cost $10,500, and, when dedicated, a 
debt of $5000, due the builders, remained. 
The fair was very successful. One paying 
feature was The Fair, a paper neatly print- 
ed and full of choice things, which found 
ready purchasers. 


Apropos of the reported call of Phillips 
Brooks to Harvard College, the Watchman 
says that “‘it is clear that Harvard College 
can no longer be a stronghold of Unitarian 
sentiment. It is fast becoming a stronghold 
of Orthodoxy, so far as the students can 
make it such.” Judging from frequent re- 
ports of other Boston ‘‘watchmen,” in the 
police returns of our daily papers, we are 
tempted to exclaim, ‘‘So much the worse 





for Orthodoxy.” 





Mr. Whitelaw Reid retires from the edi- 
torship of the New York 7ridune onthe ist 
of May, and will be succeeded by Mr. John 
Hay, with whom the proprietors have made 
an engagement for five years. 


President Garfield is to be at Williams- 
town, Mass., June 26, to attend the com- 
mencement exercises at Williams College, 
should his public duties permit. He willbe 
Senator Hoar’s guest in Worcester the last 
week in June. 


The committee of Harvard University 
having in charge the production of the 
Greek play on May 17, 19 and 20, have pub- 
lished the original Greek of ‘‘The Cdipus 
Tyrannus” of Sophocles, and on alternate 
pages the translaticn of Professor Lewis 
Campbell, of the University of St. Andrews. 


Mrs. A. H. Birch and Mr. E. C, Minton 
discussed Woman Suffrage in a school 
house in Lindsborg, Kansas, lately. The 
house was packed full of people who listen- 
ed with interest to the close. Both speakers 
did well, but tLe sympathy of the audience, 
as well as the truth of the subject, was with 
Mrs. Birch. 


Bjérnstjerne Bjdrnson has been particu- 
larly impressed with New England, and 
talks of sending one of his sons to the In- 
stitute of Technology at Boston. He says, 
“I loved America before I came; 1 love it 
more now. I have learned here what will 
give me more power in my work, more 
strength in fancy and will.” 


Professor Young, of Princeton College, 
has recently ended an interesting course of 
lectures on astronomy at Mt. Holyoke Sem- 
inary. The observatory is finished, and looks 
well for the purpose, and Professor Young 
comes back from Princeton about June 1 to 
set up the new telescope, now being made 
at Cambridge, and give it its first trial, 


Colored Cadet Whittaker, testifying in 
his own behalf the other day, said, in rela- 
tion to his general treatment from other 
cadets, that ‘‘during the whole of his five 
years in the military academy cadets had 
refused to fall into line with him, to march 
with him, to sit with him at table, even to 
occupy the same seat with him in church.” 


Mrs. Josephine Jackson thinks the 
Transcript in its statement that ‘‘It costs 
considerable time and money to hear and 
then defeat’ the Woman Suffrage question 
in the Legislature, every year, forgets that 
the women furnish their full share of taxes 
that go to pay the expense of the Legisla- 
ture and have to endure defeat and lose the 
taxes also. 


Archbishop McCabe denounces the wo- 
men who are raising money for the land 
league movement and says to the priests: 
“Reverend fathers, set your faces against 
this dishonoring attempt. Do not tolerate 
in your sodalities a woman who so far disa- 
vows her modesty as to parade herself pub- 
licly in a character so unworthy of a child 
of Mary.” 


A ill has been introduced in the French 
Legislature providing that any citizens who 
loses his life while saving property at a fire, 
any physician who dies while laboring in 
the hospitals in time of epidemic, and any 
one who dies while endeavoring to save a 
fellow being, shall be regarded as a soldier 
slain on the battle field, and insure a double 
pension to his family. 


Under the Nebraska school law every 
voter and every woman who has resided in 
the district forty days, and is twenty-one 
years old, and who owns real property in 
the district or who owns personal property 
assessed in their own names at the last as- 
sessment, or who has children of school age 
residing in the district is entitled to vote at 
any district meeting. 


Late experiments have shown that about 
twenty per cent. of the pupils of the deaf 
and dumb institutes of London are, by 
means of the audiphone, enabled to hear 
sufficiently well to take their places in the 
classes of ordinary schools. It is known 
that in cases of deafness where the auditory 
nerves are unaffected, the audiphone enable 
the patient to hear with distinctness. 


Forty years ago tbe Church of the Dis- 
ciples was organized, with James Free- 
man Clarke as pastor, forty-three men and 
women then signing the church book, 
expressing therein a simple ‘‘declaration of 
faith in Christ as the Son of God, and a de- 
sire to codperate in the study and practice 
of Christianity.” This anniversary was duly 
celebrated by the members of the church. 


The disreputable business of enticing 
young English girls to Belgium for immor 
al purposes, under pretence of securing res- 
pectable places for them in Europe, has re- 
ceived a check by the conviction, in Brus- 
sels, of two men anda woman. One of the 
men and the woman were sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment, $100 fine and five 
years’ deprivation of civil rights; the wo- 
man got six months’ additional imrison- 
ment and $¢0 fine on another count, and the 
second man was given two years’ imprison- 
ment and $40 fine, with five years’ depriva- 
tion of civil rights and five years’ police su- 


pervision; 





CARPETS. 





We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 


choicest Carpets ever offered in 


Boston, of the latest and most 


desirable colorings and patterns, 
We have a lineof WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal in quality to anything ef- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


, Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line of £00 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to any- 


thing made here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 





if you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy= 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John X% James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 52'77 Washington Street, Boston. 














~DREYDOPPEL’S 
FAMOUS WHITE BORAX SOAP. 


Awarded First Prize Medal at Centennial, and at Paris, _ The FINEST and most ECONOMICA: 


Soap for all purposes, and the only genuine borax 
witha 


POUND bars, with maker's name 
nial medals on face of wrapper. F 


Pp e. Prepared 
nliar borax lye, contains no adulteration and is fully equal to the best imported Castile Soap. 
es ially adapted for wooolens,; and for washing all fine fe Pact 
is invaluable. It has great merit as a toilet soap, and is unequalled for the bath and for washing the head 
A necessity in every house for all purifying and disinfecting purposes. Put up invariably in honest FUL) 
WM. DREYDOPPEL, on every bar, and fac simile of Paris and Centen- 
‘or sale by all first class grocers. 
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soa from pure and clean material: 


ings, such as silks, baby-linen, laces, points, etc., 
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“No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for an 


kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the goods ma 
8 unless perfectly satisfactory. Observe the following price list: One lot 


for. No obligation to kee 


be seen and in ted before being pai 


French Hair Switches, with short stems, extra even hair— 


Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, fOr ...seesesseeeess $10 Weighing 3 oz., over 26 in. long, for.........+..5. 4 
Weighing 4 0z., 30 in. long, for...+..++-+e+0 soos 7 Weighing 21 oz.,over 24 in. long, for...... eeecces 3 
Weighing 314 oz., over 34 yard long, for..... seees 5& Weighing 2 oz. ,over 20 inches long......... eccoee & 


We advise every lady to make a selection from the above lot at once. We consider these the 


bargains. Still another lot of 


in the world, for 15c., 25c., 85c. and 50c. 
metic for 5¢.; cost 17c. Condray’s Bandoiine, 


greatest 

5000 Real Hair Switches, from 4 to 1 yard long, at the ridiculously low . 

of ., T5¢ , $1, $1.50, $2 and $2.50. We shall sell one lot of eal air GRAY SWITCHES a = 

rice as the plain, and are safe in saying such is uneqnalled in the annals of hair. One | 
Fiesty Puffs for 20c., 10c. and 5c.; marked down from 50c., 25c. and 

Detng Tene than half the cost of importation. Condray’s Cos- 

10c,; less than cost. The largest size Crimp Nets, 10c.;: 


crete at Haas 
ot o' . 
10c. One lot of Coudray’s Oil, the finest 


marked down from 25c. French Hairpine,1ic.per bunch. Real Hair Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from. 


75c. Curls in all lengths, Frizzes in all styles. 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, warranted water curl, the prettiest and most natural wave ever worn. $5, 


$8, $10 and upward. Ladies’ and Gents’ Artificial 


combings taken in exchange. 


Heads of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and upward. We - 
rant to sel! the best and cheapest in prices, and to give satisfaction to s & At. i 


orn hair and 


PARIS HAIR STORE 


426 Washington St., corner Summer, e e 
|, ARR Nn RAE SAS TOOT TO BEE EE LO LIE LIE RE IE IRDA SIE EE AEA EIA EE 


BOSTON 








BOSTON: * . . . 


9, B8 
BALTIMORE: \ ‘(ian 
204 & 206 W.Baltimore St. JAW 4)) } 





506 Washington Street. 


x 
4 x NEW YORE: 

4 e No. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
\ Se 
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—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt, 








The Raymond excursion party to Califor- 
nia, which started last week from Boston, 
took some of our Massachusetts Suffragists, 
—Mrs. Paulina Gerry, Mrs. Arad Gerry and 
Mrs. H. A. Jackson. They mean to see 
the Yosemite Valley, as well as the other 
lesser wonders of the Pacific slope. 


J. B. O’Reilly’s new volume of poems, 
‘Statues in the Block,” is dedicated to his 
mother. But one of the naughty stories 
which editors who praise the book, no 
doubt justly, are quoting with evident de- 
light, is this: 

“A man will trust another man and show 
His secret thought and act, as if he must; 

A woman—does she tell her sins? Ah, no! 
She never knew a woman she could trust.” 


The Woman’s Suffrage question has dur- 
ing the past winter and this spring been the 
subject of discussion and voting in several 
State Legislatures; and in no instance has it 
achieved a victory. Yet both the discus 
sion and the voting show that the cause is 
constantly gaining strength, and that the 
day of its triumph cannot be much longer 
postponed. The argument of mere sneer- 
ing and ridicule is about obsolete.—Jnde- 
pendent. 


President and Mvs. Garfield have Gecided 
to spend the summe’ at the’Soldiers’ Home, 
Washington, with their children, occupying 
a cottage there. Early in July the Presi- 
dent will attend commencement at Will- 
iams College, and a little later his two sons, 
Harry and James, will enter as students. 
The President’s mother will return to Men- 
tor, to remain during the summer with the 
family of Captain Henry Rudolph, a broth- 
er of Mrs. Garfield, who is living on the 
President’s farm. 


The Democratic Herald of Lebanon,Tenn., 
says of ‘‘The Fool’s Errand,” “that no 
Southern man untinctured by blind Bour- 
Vonism, can deny that in the main the book 
is a just and accurate delineation of the state 
of society in the South during the period 
of reconstruction. It tells us some unpleas- 
ant truths, not altogether in the pleasantest 
way, but the truth is always desirable, and 
the sooner the people of the South get rid 
of that supersensitiveness which resents 





facts as insults, the better. for all concern- 
ed, ” 


At the town meeting in Barre thirty-one 
men voted in favor of the following resolu- 
tion: ‘‘Whereas the theory of the govern- 
ment of republics is that it is by the people, 
for the people, and that all persons without 
class exceptions as to sex, race or color are 
amenable to the Jaws, therefore, resolved, 
that women as well as men should havea 
vote in the making and the administration 
of the laws.” 


With the issue for the present week the 
Christian Register of this city enters upon 
the sixty-first year of its existence. The 
first number was issued by Mr. David Reed 
on April 20, 1821, the second number ap- 
pearing August 24 of the same year. The 
present number contains extracts from the. 
first issue, a history of the paper from the 
beginning, letters from various leaders in 
the Unitarian denomination, and other mat- 
ter appropriate to the anniversary. The 
Register is an ably edited and very hand- 
somely printed religious newspaper. 


The judiciary committee in the New 
York Legislature, on the petition introduced 
by Mr. Congdon, reports for the considera- 
tion of the House, an act to prohibit dis- 
franchisement as follows: ‘‘Sec. 1. Every 
woman shall be free to vote under the quali- 
fications rcquired of men; and no person 
shall be debarred, by reason of sex, from 
voting at any election, or at any town meet- 
ing or school meeting. Sec. 2. All acts 
and parts of acts inconsistent with this act 
are hereby repealed. Sec. 3. This act 
shall take effect #mmediately.” 


George Eliot’s husband accredits only one 
portrait of her, a carefully finished front 
view crayon of the head, for which she sat 
many times in 1867, to Frederick Burton. 
Rajon, the celebrated etcher, is reproducing 
this for her personal friends, and the etch- 
ing will be reproduced in an early number 
of Scribner’s Monthly, by courtesy of Mr. 
Cross. All other portraits, except one by 
Laurence, which will not be engraved, the 
Atheneum says, “are not merely not auth- 
orized, but strongly condemned by Mr. 
Cross.” The wood-cut of George Eliot in 
the May Harper’s is, nevertheless, an inter- 
esting picture, and its likeness is warranted 
by Kegan Paul. 
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SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 

The Weld County, Colorado, Equal Suf- 
frage Association met at Barnum Hall Sat- 
urday, March 26. The president, Mrs. 8. 
E. Wilber, presided. A goodly number of 
Greeley’s most intelligent citizens were 

t. 


presen 

Owing to the absence of the secretary, 
Mrs. L. T. Tuckerman, Miss Haynes was 
appointed secretary pro tem. After the 
reading of the secretary's and treasurer's 
reports the president introduced Mr. J. P. 
Brockway, a member of the legal profession 
in Denver, who gave an interesting account 
of the results of Equal Suffrage in Wyom- 


"fe began by saying that less than forty 
years ago for the first time in history a for- 
mal demand was made by women for their 
political rights. Since then the sentiment 
has gained ground all over the civilized 
world. Even Australia and Japan are be- 
ginning to see the justice of the demand. 

Six years I was a resident of Wyoming, 
and went there strongly prejudiced against 
the measure. I became a convert almost 
before I knew it. There was such a mark- 
ed difference between the order and quiet 
that prevailed there upon election day, and 
the disgraceful disturbance about the polls 
that I had seen elsewhere, that a favorable 
opinion was conveyed at once. You ask 
what is the influence of Equal Suffrage in 
that territory? I ask, what is Woman’s in- 
fluence in the home,—in society? Is it 
beneficial? That same refining, elevating 
influence is carried into the political world 
that is evidenced elsewhere. Though there 
are many desperadoes and a number of 
that floating, irresponsible class of men in 
Wyoming, and women are greatly in the 
minority, yet they have a marked effect on 
the elections, and it is a well-recognized 
fact at caucuses that a man must be an up- 
right, moral citizen, and have a clean rec- 
ord, in order to have any chance of success 
on election day. 

Wyoming is proud of her position in this 
matter and, with the exception of a few of 
that class who are unable to obtain political 
preferment and who are galled because 
their asserted superiority over the other sex 
isin great part taken away, the workings 
of Equal Suffrage are universally acknowl- 
edged to add to the public welfare. 

After citing many instances of the bene- 
ficial results attending Woman’s enfrap- 
chisement in that territory, the speaker 
dwelt a few moments on the prejudices 
that are encountered in this needed reform. 

As those persons who most keenly feel 
the wrongs that accrue from this political 
serfdom are powerless to cry out, and they 
are not potent to the casual observer, or 
voter, who can see no personal benefit. to 
be gained by this change, the cause lacks 
the scourge as well as the bribe of individ- 
ual advantages, that stimulate action. 

There is a prejudice on the part of men 
in regard to this matter which should be 
carefully considered, and that is the fear 
that the reverence which al! good men have 

_for true womanhood will be weskened if 
she enters the political world. This rever 
ence is born of remembrance of the moth- 
er’s self-sacrifice and love for her children, 
but is it not strengthened by the possession 
of moral force she evinces under all circum- 
stances. Is political power less safe in her 
hands than in those of the men? 

The ballot is power, and the possession 
of it by women will bring a great moral el- 
ement of society into politics. 

Mrs. Stevens was the next speaker, and 
hor remarks were substantially as follows: 

“The provisions relating to the qualifica- 
‘tion of electors as contained in the general 
election law of Wyoming, passed by the 
first Legislature, defined what men should 
be voters. Ona subsequent day the follow- 
ing section was added, and the two sec- 
‘tions were approved by Governor Camp 
‘bell, Dec. 10. 1869: 

** ‘SEcTION 1. Every woman of the age 
of twenty-one years, residing in this Terri- 
tory, may, at every election to be holden 
under the laws thereof, cast her vote. And 
her rights to the elective franchise, and to 
hold office, shall the same under the 
election laws e territory as those of 
electors.’ 

“Since that time I believe that as large a 
per cent. of the women vote as of the men. 
They seldom act as jurors, for nearly all 
litigation is between men, and most crimi- 
nal prosecutions have also, by common 
consent, been left to the men. The women 
have seldom taken part in caucuses and 
conventions; but their influence has com- 
pelled the nomination of upright and hon- 
orable men. Men of bad character have 
learned by experience that it is useless for 
them to force themselves forward. 

“In Albany county, of which Laramie is 
the capital, every officer elected was a 
strictly temperance man, and of irreproach- 
able character. The same, with one or two 
exceptions, may be said of the candidates 
last fall. Thus, one of the first fruits of 
Equal Suffrage in Wyoming is a decided 
civil service reform. A very large part of 
the voters of the territory are men without 
families and without power; they work on 
the railroad, the ranch, or inthe mines, and 
therefore have no interest in anything be- 
yond their wages. The women of the Ter- 


ritory, for the most part, have come with 
their husbands or fathers to build homes, 
and their vote gives the control of affairs 
into the hands of the home builders. 

Where women vote elections are more 
orderly. Voters are not solicited at or near 
the polls, and wrangling and confusion are 
unheard of. Last year 1201 votes were de- 
posited in one box between the hours of 
eight and five o'clock, and though the vote 
disposed of twenty-three officers, represent- 
ing an aggregate in salaries of $23,000, yet 
there was no unseemly strife or dispute at 
or near the polls. I have never encounter- 
ed myself or witnessed an act of rudeness 
at the polls, and after six years’ experience 
I assert that a woman who holds a ballot in 
her hand will be treated with the greatest 
deference. I am told here in Colorado that 
only the worst women in Wyoming vote. 
The worst women do vote, so do the worst 
men; but I earnestly assert that nearly all 
women vote, and the most womanly women 
take the most active part in politics, and 
are the most unfailing voters. Woman 
Suffrage in Wyoming is an accomplished 
fact, and the people are proud of it. 

‘Many improvements and reforms will be 
accomplished when the Territory is more 
thickly settled. Until recently the floating 
population in Cheyenne and Laramie was 
in the ascendant, but now our vote, added 
to that of the better class of men, gives the 
latter the ascendancy. We cannot yet at- 
tempt any prohibitory legislation; that will 
come in due time. There is no distinctive- 
ly woman’s movement in Wyoming, as the 
men concede to us a perfect equality of 
rights with themselves. Our interests are 
identical with theirs. 

“I can see how the floating class, who 
have nothing to lose, would oppose wo- 
men’s voting; monopolies, such as railroad, 
gas and oil companies, would also oppose 
it, and the overshadowing liquor interest 
will of course oppose any extension of the 
Suffrage that is calculated to protect the 
homes of the country, for out of these 
homes they extort the money that makes 
them fat. They prefer the irresponsible 
voter, who, having no interests of his own 
to guard, can be cheaply induced to vote 
away the interests of other people. But I 
cannot see how the honest man, who loves 
his wife and children, his home and his 
country, and who has earned by hard work 
every dollar that he owns, can reject the 
help he might have by enfranchising the 
women of his own household; the help that 
would make him master of the situation. 
Neither can I see how the woman who is 
mistress of a home and who labors equally 
with her husband to sustain it; who has 
equal interest with him in rearing and edu- 
cating their children, and surrounding them 
with good influences, can think they do not 


want the ballot. 
‘‘America makes all men equal before the 


law, and gives the franchise to every man 
not acriminal ora fool, yet to-day more 
than ten millions of American-born citizens 
are disfranchised. Is this to continue? 
The franchise is given to the ignorant and 
turbulent men from over the ocean, but 
withheld from the more intelligent and 
law-abiding women of the land. The bal- 
lot box is deluged with foul streams of 
votes from all sources of ignorance and in- 
famy. Shall we not turn on a clean stream 
from the clean homes of our own land?” 
At the conclusion of Mrs. Stephens re- 
marks the Vice-President, Mrs. Gibbs, took 
the chair and announced that Mrs. Wilber 
would read an essay on the ‘‘Relations that 
Equal Suffrage bore to Temperance.” Mrs. 
Wilber’s remarks were forceful and to the 
point, as is characteristic of that lady. 

The exercises closed with some forceful 
extracts from ‘‘The Duties of Women” by 
Frances Power Cobbe, of England, read in 
a very effective manner by Miss Jessie 
Dresser.—Greeley Tribune. 
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THE SUFFRAGE STATUS, 


The Boston Traveller says: 

The late defeat of the bill for Municipal 
Suffrage for women, in the General Court 
of Massachusetts, is merely one of those 
eddies in the tide of general advance that 
does not necessarily indicate discourage- 
ment. The movement is one of those great 
tidal waves that ebb and flow with the 
mights pulse of progress; but just when 
this wave shall touch high-water mark, 
just when this great unrest and aspiration 
of womanhood shall accomplish its de- 
mands, is a question impossible to predict. 
An evening contemporary tenderly suggests 
that women in general do not want to vote, 
and are in anything but a state of gratitude 
to the leaders of this movement. Which 
reminds one of the masses of slaves who 
didn’t want to be free. ‘*We don’t want 
no freedom, massa—'tisn’t ‘spectable to be 
free nigger.” Nevertheless, the law of pro- 
gress worked out its own results, and, wil- 
ling or unwilling, the manacles fell frome 
the slave and the bond became free. ‘‘Wo- 
man’s incapacity has been the greatest bar 
to Woman’s progress.” But her incapacity 
is becoming a thing of the past. So widely 





recognized ‘now is the work and worth of 
Woman that it is superfluous to refer in de- 
tail to her professional, artistic and business 


just now, it may be remarked, par paren- 
thesis, is the inequality of prices paid; and 
poor payment always places the worker at 
a disadvantage. It produces a limitation 
of conditions out of which it is impossible 
to bring the perfection of the work, and in 
this injustice lies Woman’s greatest and 
most practical need of the ballot. The 
rapid progress of what is conveniently 
known as the ‘‘Woman movement” is es- 


pecially marked at this time. Everywhere 
the world is waking up to it. Woman is 
becoming a power in herself. She is no 


more a mere complementary annex to man. 
In America there are few leading men or 
women who do not affirm the justice of 
Woman taking her equal place as a citizen. 
Emerson, our greatest thinker, says: 

It isa very cheap wit that finds it so droll 
that a woman should vote. Educate and 
refine society to the highest point; bring to- 
gether a cultivated society of both sexes in 
a drawing rocm, to consult and decide by 
voices in a question of taste or a question 
of right; and is there any absurdity, or any 
practical difficulty, in obtaining their au- 
thentic opinions? If not, there need be 
none ina hundred companies, if you edu- 
ucate them to judge. And for the effect of 
it, Ican say for one that certainly all my 
points would be sooner carried in the State, 
if Woman voted. . . . The new move- 
ment is a tide shared by the spirits of both 
men and women. You may proceed on the 
faith that whatever the woman’s heart is 
prompted to desire, the man’s mind is si- 
multaneously prompted to accomplish. 

In England the leading men of the day 
are practical supporters of the law of higb- 
er development for women, whose fruit 
will be the ballot. The independence of 
women among the higher classes is note- 
worthy. The daughter of Gladstone fills a 
place as private secretary to a man of poli- 
tics and letters. Thestepdaughter of John 
Stuart Mill is the editor of his books. Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe, Emily Faithful and Har- 
riet Martineau stand as typical illustrations 
of Woman’s mental power. In Italy the 
necessity that women come into a knowl- 
edge and share of work in the republic is 
recognized. The Italian women are quite 
the equals, and even the superiors, of the 
Italian men in management, shrewdness, 
and in thought. In France the rank of Wo- 
man is a subject of present agitation. M. 
Legouvé, an academician, and the elegant 
dramatist, essayist and lecturer, chose for 
his last subject before the Amphitheatre of 
the Sorbonne, ‘‘TheWoman’s Rights Ques- 
tion. ’Itis a noticeable indicator of the cur- 
rent of popular feeling in Paris that M. Le- 
gouvé was impelled to treat this question 
thus publicly. His father was achampion of 
the supplementary sex, and once wrote a 
poem on ‘‘Le Merite des Femmes,” which 
secured for him the head of the academy. 
It is stated that M. Legouve opened his lec- 
ture by interrogatively saying, ‘‘Jn est-ce qu 
"une femme?” At which the audience ap- 
plauded, as if it considered the question a 
bon mot. Nothing can be more limited than 
the past position of women in France. 
Rousseau held that the object of woman’s 
creation was to please men. Montesquieu 
said that nature had given to women the 
sceptre of beauty, and when that falls from 
her hands her sway ceases by virtue of a 
natural law. That the present generation 
of French savants has come to views the re- ° 
verse of these is a fact which serves as 
another annunciator of the new dispensa- 
tion brought about by the Woman move- 
ment. On the higher education of Woman 
M. Legouvé spoke with enthusiasm. Wheth- 
er Woman Suffrage in America comes this 
year, next year, or a quarter of a century 
hence, is not a matter that can be accurate- 
ly prophesied. Great causes are at work. 
The forces moving directly for this end are 
indirectly preparing women to meet that 
end; for it is ever true in life that the Prov- 
dence which prepares for us in the distance 
our work, is preparing us, meantime, to 
take up that work. 
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KATE KANE’S PROTEST. 

Kate Kane is alawyer in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. She made the following protest against 
the actioa of the Legislature, in denying to 
women the rights guaranteed by the organ- 
ic law. It is published in the Madison 
State Journal as follows: 
To the Legislature of Wisconsin :—Having, 
with many others, become a member of the 
body politic of Wisconsin without either 
my consent or approval; having had im- 
posed upon me the burden of assisting in 
the support of a government to which I owe 
no voluntary allegiance—to which, in fact, 
I owe no allegiance whatever, according to 
the fundamental principles of this govern- 
ment, ‘‘That governments derive their just 
powers from tbe consent of the governed;” 
having been burdened with the duties inci- 
dent to citizenship, and denied the privi- 
leges which the performance of duties have 
purchased, I now protest against the admin- 
istration of the government of Wisconsin 
as being antagonistic to the liberal senti- 
ments of the age, contrary to its own fun- 
damental principles, and in violationwf the 
constitutional provision, that ‘‘The United 
States shall guaranty to every State in this 
Union a republican form of government.” 

Your honorable body will readily see 
that, so far as women are concerned, the 








labor, and the ability she shows in each. 





The one great barrier to Woman’s progress 


government of the State of Wisconsin is an 


absolute despotism; that they have no par- 
ticipation, either by proxy or otherwise, in 
the enactment or execution of the laws by 
which they are governed; that they have 
no voice in the choice of their representa- 
tives or rulers; that they have no more to 
do with the election or appointment of the 
officials of the State of Wisconsin than they 
have to do with the crowning of the Czar 
of Russia or the Shah of Persia; thet so far 
as they are concerned, it makes no differ- 
ence whether the gubernatorial chair be 
filled by the divine right of kings or the 
voice of the men. 

As women have always been considered 
citizens within the purview of the constitu- 
tion of the United States, and have to all 
intents and purposes been included within 
its provisions, when not expressly excluded; 
as they have invariably been enumerated in 
the population on the apportionment of 
members for Congress, and on the admis- 
sion of States into the Union, therefore 
they constitute part of the body politic 
known as the State of Wisconsin; and as 
such the denial of the right of franchise to 
them, and the refusal of those whe have 
gained possession of the government to per- 
mit them to avail themselves of the rights, 
privileges and immunities of a republican 
form of government, is a violation of the 
constitutional provision above mentioned, 
that ‘‘The United States shall guaranty to 
every State in the Union a republican form 
of government.” 

The present administration of the gov- 
ernment of Wisconsin is also in violation 
of the following provision of the State con- 
stitution: ‘All men are born equally free 
and incependent, and have certain inherent 
rights; among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness; to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” Laying aside all arguments 
as to what the word ‘‘men” means and in- 
cludes, in the above provision, and as to 
what effect cotemporaneous customs, adju- 
dications and legislation would now have 
upon its construction and adopting the con- 
servative doctrine that it at least includes 
Woman for all purposes but participating 
in political affairs, and let us see what con- 
clusion we will arrive at. No one will de- 
ny, not even the most conservative, that ac- 
cording to this construction of the’ above 
provision, she has certain inherent rights, 
‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 


-It needs no argument to convince your 


honorable bodv that there is but one step 
between political disfranchisement and 
pauperism ; that to disfranchise a man is to 
make a beggar of him. Now if it has this 
effect upon man, can it have any other ef- 
fect upon woman? It not only has the 
same effect upon her, but toa greater de- 
gree. The unnatural political restrictions 
placed upon her asthe result of her disfran- 
chisement, and her disqualification to hold 
office, virtually deny her the right to earn 
her bread and butter. Strange, that she 
alone of all God’s creatures should be the 
victim of man’s policy! Strange, that she 
should not be allowed to obey nature’s first 
law, self-preservation! Strange that God’s 
typical and highest form of creation should 
be denied what remains unquestioned to 
every beast in the field—to every serpent 
that crawls on the earth! Your honorable 
body are fully aware, at least those of you 
who are not of a spirituelle cast, that bread 
and butter are very essential requisites both 
to “‘life’’ and the ‘‘pursuit of happiness;” 
and as the constitution declares that she has 
these rights, and that the government is 
instituted only for the purpose of securing 
them, then you are acting in violation of the 
constitution in denying her the enjoyment 
of them. 

ThisI protest against in the name of the 
working women of this State; in the name 
of the woman who leaves her children, to 
earn for them by the washboard a mouth- 
ful of bread; in the name of the woman 
who plies her needle from early dawn to 
midnight to keep the wolf from the door; 
in the name of women who, without mur- 
mur or regret, carried burdens untold, 
nobly faced famine and pestilence, sacrificed 
their all to save the Union; who struggled 
upon farm and in factory, in the garret, 
behind the counter and at the blackened 
fireside to save the country which now 
spurns them. I protest, in behalf of the 
hosts of girls who labor from twilight to 
twilight in unhealthy factories and mills at 
starvation prices, who run the grim race 
with consumption to support themselves 
and perhaps to keep some shattered idol 
from the grave, I protest in behalf of the 
girls who have been driven by hunger and 
injustice to the brothel and the lazeret; I 
protest in behalf of the women who stand 
single handed and alone to struggle against 
the same principles of injustice which im- 
prisoned Galileo for his wonderful discov- 
eries in the heavens; whicb hunted John 
Wilkes from the English commonwealth 
for defending the liberty of the press; 
which denied to Jews and Catholics in 
England their political rights; which sup- 
ported and sustained slavery in America. 
The same principles which have denied to 
the weak and the minority justice; and 
which the patriots of this country fought 
against under the admiring gaze of the 





world, 





In view of this injustice, I petition your 
lronorable body, in behalf of the women of 
Wisconsin, to remove the unjust political 
distinctions hetween men and women. 

Weask for nothing more than you have 
fought for and won with our assistance. 

Respectfully submitted, Kare Kane. 
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GEORGE ELIOT’S FACE. 





The face was one of a group of four, not 
all equally like each other, but all of the 
same spiritaal family. and with a curious 
interdependence of likeness. These four are 
Dante, Savonarola, Cardinal Newman, and 
herself. We only know one such other 
group, and that consisting of three only. 
It is that formed of the traditional head of 
Christ (the well-known profile on a coin), 
Shakspeare, and St. Ignatius Loyola. In the 
group of which George Eliot was one there 
is the same straight wall of brow; the droop 
of the powerful nose; mobile lips, touched 
with strong passion kept resolutely under 
control; a square jaw, which would make 
the face stern were it not counteracted by 
the sweet smile of lips and eye. Wecan 
hardly hope that posterity will ever know 
her from likenesses as those who had the 
honor of her acquaintance knew her in life. 
Only some world’s artist could have handed 
her down as she lived, as Bellini has hand- 
ed down the doge whom we all know so 
well on the walls of the national gallery. The 
two or three portraits that exist, though 
valuable, give but a very imperfect present- 
ment. The mere shape of the head would 
scarcely'be possible to represent it without 
giving the idea of disproportion to the 
frame, of which no one ever thought for a 
moment, when they saw her, although it 
was a surprise, when she stood up, to see 
that, after all,she was but alittle fragile wo- 
man who bore this weight of brow and 
brain.—C. Kegan Paul, in Harper's for 
May. 
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NEBRASKA PRESS ON WUMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mrs. Clara B. Colby, who edits a column 
in the Beatrice Lzpress, says: 

We fill our column this week with quo- 
tations from the State papers. These are 
a few of the good words that have been 
said about the proposed amendment: 


BUFFALO CO, JOURNAL, 


The Journal will be a stringent advocate 
of the cause, for it has been our view on the 
subject ever since we were old enough to 
think about it. 


JUNIATA HERALD. 


The Herald will cast its ‘‘mite” in favor 
of the measure. There is one argument 
alone in its favor, thatin our estimation 
outweighs all arguments that can be brought 
against it, viz: that by right and justice 
woman is entitled to the ballot for her own 
protection. 

ST. PAUL PHONOGRAPH., 


It comes hard fora young American to 
vote to allow his grandmother the privilege 
of contributing to the ballot box, but when 
it is remembered that one is liable to get an 
opportunity to sit ina jury with his deary 
dearest hand in hand, and possibly to hang 
on the question till way along in the night, 
then the antipathy to the subject gradually 
wears off and he braces up and ‘ongs for an 
opportunity to do something for the fair 
sex. In jury cases the spectacled justice 
will fill out the venire thusly: ‘To the 
sheriff, etc., you are hereby commanded to 
summon so-and-so and his wife, and so-and- 
so and his grandmother, good and lawful 
men and women of etc., etc.”” So mote it 
be. 

SUTTON REGISTER. 

The cause of Woman Suffrage is advo- 
cated by its friends on the ground of in- 
herent justice and right. The question of 
expediency does not properly enter into the 
discusssion, although from that standpoint 
its friends confidently believe they have the 
advantage. As the campaign progresses 
the Register will give its views at greater 
length on the subject, with the hope of in- 
ducing candid consideration on the subject. 

PERU HERALD. 

The suceess of the bill for the submission 
of the Suffrage amendmeut was the result 
of the prudence and ability of the lady ad- 
vocates of the measure in presenting their 
claims to a right to participate in the gov- 
ernment of the State. Should Universal 
Suffrage become a part of our organic law 
we believe it will benefit society and result 
in great good to the State. 

MUTE JOURNAL. 

The Suffrage amendment proposition we 
regard as a wise measure. It will give the 
people a chance to express their wishes in 
the matter—not only the men, but the wo- 
men. While we do not look for the millen- 
jum if the measure carries, yet we do ex- 
pect considerable improvement in political 
methods and surroundings. We are proud 
to think our young State of Nebraska leads 
her older sisters in this question. 

LEAVENWORTH PRESS. 

Kansas has reason to blush. This great 
State has been distanced by younger Ne- 
braska. The Legislature of our sister State 
has passed a bill providing for the submis- 
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sion to the people of an amendmen: grant- 
ing Suffrage to Woman. 


BROWNVILLE ADVERTISER, 


The editor of the Advertiser has always 
been an advocate of Woman Suffrage, 
hence it will do all it can to elect the Suf- 
trage amendment. The point that the anti- 
Suffragists are harping on, that a majority 
of women do not want to vote, evenif true, 
does not figure with us as an argument at all. 
The object of the amendment is to concede 
and guarantee a right that the women are 
now deprived of and that many ask for. 
Those who do not want to avail themselves 
of the right or privilege of voting need not 
do so. There will be no law compelling 
such to vote. 


BLOOMINGTON GUARD. 


We favor the Woman Suffrage bill on the 
ground that we know we can find plenty of 
women out West that are far more compe- 
tent to fill the wants of their constituency 
than the men we have. They can do no 
worse than the men. Do you hear? 


COUNCIL BLUFFS NONPAREIL, 


The Omaha Republican is mistaken in 
saying that the Nonpareil’s wish fathered 
its prediction that the proposed Woman 
Suffrage amendment in Nebraska would 
probably be defeated by a large majority. 
The Nonpareil is willing to see the Woman 
Suffrage experiment tried—in Nebraska. 
As a matter of right women are entitled to 
the ballot justas much as men. Whether 
Woman Suffrage is good public policy is 
another question. 





NARROW LIVES. 

An obscure life is not of necessity a nar- 
row one. There are aged people, laid aside, 
by reason of infirmities, from taking an 
active share in the world's work, who still 
retain their bright, vivid interest in what- 
ever is going on, and who live largeiy out- 
side and beyond themselves. They are in- 
valids, seldom able to venture from the se 
clusion of home, who diffuse a benign and 
wide-reaching influence, which blesses 
hearts and strengthens hands, in a way that 
only the Master sees. To most of us come 
hours when we sit in the shadow, when our 
defeated plans and broken hopes seem to be 
strewn like drift wood on the shore of life; 
and then, perhaps we despair of such ac- 
complishment as we would honestly desire, 
such achievement as would be rewarding 
and successful in one day and generation. 
Let us not lose courage. The Master has 
another measure of success, and judges in 
a tenderer and truer fashion than we can of 
our loss and gain. If our opportunities be 
few and our privileges limited, we are re- 
sponsible for what we have, and never for 
what we have not. 

The trouble is that many of us, some in 
our little retired nooks, and some on our 
hill tops of social advantage, are willing and 
contented to live narrow lives. Selfishness 
is invariably narrow, and nothing isso subtle 
as selfishness. The home duties of a wife 
and mother are her first and nearest duties. 
They rightly take precedence of others, But 
there are wives and mothers in all our towns 
and villages who are making the daily mis- 
take of so absorbing and concentrating 
their entire energy in the kitchen and the 
nursery that they have neither time or 
strength left for anything else. Uncon- 
sciously they are growing narrow. They 
are bringing everything in life to the rigid 
rule of an inelastic custom. They test 
their own and their neighbors’ conduct by 
an arbitrary code, which is good of its 
kind, but which is not susceptible of the 
least modification, because their point of 
view has not varied a hand-breadth in years. 
Many excellent mothers fail of touching 
their children’s lives at the critical moment 
when youth approaches maturity, for this 
reason. Their very fidelity to their child- 
ren’s comfort, health, and wel!-being, has 
prevented their keeping pace, as moth- 
ers should, with the mental and spiritual 
developments going on in their homes. 
Sons and daughters turn away from the 
love that has sheltered and brooded over 
them always, and seek other counsellors, 
sometimes unsafe and unprincipled ones, 
because the narrowness of the mother re- 
pels them. 

It seems to me that there is nothing on 
earth much more beautiful, attractive and 
inspiring than the picture presented to us 
by some dear feeble woman, unable to en- 
ter with great zeal into the details of any 

labor, but able to help and cheer. those who 
are bearing the burden, by her sympathy, 
intelligence and love. How much the 
church owes to those elder members who 
Can seldom be present in the prayer meet- 
ing, who only now apd then are happy in 
Sitting-in their pews, or going to the com- 
munion table, yet who love her solemnities 
and pray for_her_progress. These keep in 
mind her missionaries and her munisters. 
These take time to name her wants before 
God, and plead with faith unfaltering for 
his spirit to abide in her temples. These, 
with enthusiasm kindled atthe divine altar, 
never despair of the prodigal in the far- 
away land, but anticipate the hour when he 
shall return to his father’s house. 

It is a narrow life you are living, friend, 
if in it you care only for your own profit, 





pleasure and enrichment. If you cannot 
put yourself aside for one who sits in the 
gloom of bereavement, or the stern pressure 
of pain, with compassion and consolation, 
you are narrowing your own power of sym- 
pathy. If you cannot deny yourself an 
hour’s ease at your own fire, a bitof orna 
ment or luxury in your dress, or a little rest 
in the morning or the night, for love’s sake, 
you are dwarfing your soul’s growth in 
Christ-like gentleness. 

Some of us have known girls, beautiful, 
noble and generous, dowered with wond- 
rous charms of mind and person, and we 
have seen them entering womanhood, as we 
might have watched a queen at her corona- 
tion. They have gone ona few years, the 
admired and beloved treasures of their own 
kindred, and the idolized wives of men 
worthy of them. But, alas for the unful- 
tilled promise of the imperial blossoming! 
These commonplace, vain and capricious 
women should not have been the ripened 
fruit of buds and bloom so fair. It is idle 
to charge the change upon lack of health, 
or home care, or any superficial cause. The 
trouble is deeper. Nobody stands still in 
this world. Those who do not advance, 
retrograde; and the brilliant, fascinating, 
and elegant girl of twenty, unless she lead 
a narrow, selfish, anc too introspective life, 
should not remain stationary. She should 
become the gracious, dignified, and lovable 
woman of forty; the saintly, pure and al- 
most heavenly woman of sixty. 

There are those who reverence sorrow as 
God's great educator, and think that grand 
characters are disciplined only by the sharp 
strokes of* adversity. This is but a partial 
truth. Sorrow is one of God’s ministers. 
Sois joy. Sois faith. So is tender house- 
hold love. So is prosperity. The peach 
grows mellow inthe sun. The rose takes 
on its crimson tint, and emits its sweetest 
fragrance under June’s skies, Trouble, 
rightly accepted, brings forth the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness. Sometimes, if re- 
sisted, it hardens and crushes. Weare not 
to dictate to our Father. Weare to be sure 
that he knows best, and that, whatever he 
sends, he sends in love. And as he has 
placed us in a wide and weary world, with 
something to do for him, every day it be- 
hoves us to see to it that we live, not nar- 
rowly, nor niggardly, nor grudgingly, but 
with liberal hands, and eyes looking trust- 
fully up to him.—Mrs. M. E. Sangster in 8. 
8. Times. 
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WOMAN AND HER WORK—NO. 2. 


Masculine oracles who assume to discuss 
the position and duties of women are sure, 
sooner or later, to make the same or a simi- 
lar statement to that of Dr. Holland, that 
“The future of the nation and the raee de- 
pends upon the mothers.” It is made as if 
a self-evident proposition that whatever else 
Woman is or does, as mother of mankind 
she is responsible for her offspring. And 
yet, when we look into it, how monstrous 
and absurd to pile such a crushing weight 
upon one and the weaker sex! Human na- 
ture seems but poor stuff when we consider 
how through the ages, from chivalrous 
Adam, who was fain to put the burden of 
his guilt on ‘‘the woman whom Thou gavest 
me,” there appears so continually the dis- 
position to shake off the burden of respon- 
sibility upon other shoulders than our own 
and stand erect and defiant. Not that this 
propensity is confined to the masculine sex. 
By no means. Women, like men, are in- 
tensely human, and we are all prone to find 
excuse for our faults and follies and blun- 
ders by throwing the blame on some other 
he or she. It is aconvenient way of avoid- 
ing the pricks of conscience and preserving 
self-respect and self-complacency, but it 
would seem that the ‘“‘lords of creation,” 
secure in their strength and supremacy, 
should not be found guilty in this thing in 
their relations to those whom they consider 
subjects and who are confessedly the weak- 
er sex, 

The laws of heredity are as yet but little 
understood. Sometimes the father, some- 
times the mother looks out from the child’s 
eyes. Sometimes there is a mingling of the 
parental qualities and attributes, and again, 
the child is so unlike both that we can only 
suppose its characteristics are the legacy of 
some remote and forgotten ancestor. With- 
out going into unexplored fields, one fact 
is patent, that physical and psychical in- 
fluences are transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another through both lines of an- 
cestry. Diseases of body and mind may be 
inherited from either parent. Let us hope 
that with increased knowledge there may 
come to both men and women, a deeper 
sense of responsibility as to ‘“‘the future of 
the nation and the race.” With regard to 
relative responsibility, we would ask, from 
what sources come the greater part of in- 
herited disease and debility, deformities and 
defects? Are not the larger share of these 
directly traceable to intemperance and li 
centiousness? Who make the laws con- 
cerning these things? Who are the chief 
aggressors? On whom really rests the 
greater responsibility concerning these 
curses of society, of which women and 
children are, for the most part, the defence- 
less victims? 

So much for the influence of heredity, 
whether depending on hidden laws over 
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which we are powerless, or as the result of 
culpable wrong-doing of the parents, by 
which misery is entailed on their helpless 
little ones. What next? 

We hear much of the duties of mothers, 
and their importance cannot be over-esti- 
mated, but, for a change, why have not our 
oracles an occasional admonition for the 
fathers whose duties are no less binding and 
important? In a well-regulated family no 
admonition is needed on either side. By 
the wise and beneficent providence of the 
Creator, with motherhood, comes mother- 
love, and with fatherhood, comes also, to 
every right-minded man, fatherlove, just as 
tender, deep and true, and both parents 
should be, and are responsible for the care 
and training of the children God has 
given them. Is it then true that ‘‘the fu- 
ture of the nation and the race depends” 
only or chiefly ‘‘on the mothers?” Dr. 
Holland further says, ‘‘Quarrel with the 
fact as we may, oman’s rights must al- 
ways be conditioned on her relations to the 
future of humanity. She has no right asa 
woman to do anything that wil! unfit her 
from being a mother.” We ask, is it just, 
is it fair, is it generous to place such re- 
strictions upon one sex and not upon the 
other, when their duties and responsibili- 
ties are mutual and cannot be separated? 

Mrs. A. E. Dickrnson. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


_ HUMOROUS. 


A child was called one day by her mother 
to speak to another lady standing near, who 
she was told, wasa grandmother. Looking 
at her for a moment, she quickly said: ‘Oh, 
no, she is not a grandmother; she is too 
new to be a grandmother; grandmothers 
have gray hair and wear spectacles.” 


The wife of the historian Grote was de- 
cidedly masculine in her traits. She rode 
without a saddle, was not afraid to put off 
in a boat alone, and was plucky enough to 
marry her love without permission. Sid- 
ney Smith described this lady and her lord 
in his happy fashion: ‘‘I do like them 
both so much, for he is ladylike, and she is 
a perfect gentleman.” 


‘‘How did you like Europe?” “It’s too 
splendid for anything!” was the reply. 
*‘And were you sick?” ‘‘Yes, awfully 
sick.” ‘‘And was your husband good to 
you?” ‘Oh, he was too good for anything! 
Just as soon as he found out I was sick, he 
went and drank salt water so as to be sea- 
sick in unison with me, and I’m not his 
second wife, either?” 














Woman’s Wisdom. 


She insists that it is of more importance 
that her family shall be kept in full health, 
than she shouid have all the fashionable 
dresses and styles of the times. She there- 
fore sees toit, that each member of her fam- 
ily is supplied with enough Hop Bitters, at 
the first appearance of any symptoms of ill) 
health, to prevent a fit of sickness with its 
attendant expense, care and anxiety. All 
women should exercise their wisdom in this 
way.—New Haven Palladium. 








HYGENIC 
GARMENTS. 


New Styles in 
fs Dress |} eform, 
Bates, 
Emancipation, 
and Corset 
Waists. 
Chemelette, Alpha 
Uoderflannels and 
Corsets made to or- 





er. 
Agents wanted, 


Miss Bates, 
129 Tremont St. 
BOSTON. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Bas made the Discovery! , 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

TuIs PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, SO THAT THE CURE Is radi and en- 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE- 
GION} IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS 8Y 5 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female eyetems. 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of cither 
sex, this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s V le Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors Jaboratory. 

233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


No 
Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for sanpitete, Address as above. 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham": 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious 
ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver, 25 cts. per box 
GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ri Viney Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the Inxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 











BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges. 

The lectures of the seventh year began October 
1879, and continued to June, 1ss0. is Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 

apreliminary examination and to furn a 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the 
united with Boston University School of Medicine, 

For announcemente or information, address the 


Dean. ; 
I, T. TALBO’L, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. , ly 


CARPETS, 


Attention is called to our present superb stock, se- 
lected with special reference to 


SPRING AND SUMMER TRADE, 


—— INCLUDING—— 


SCOTCH AND ENGLISH 


Axminsters, Moquets, Wiltons and Body Brussels, 
with BORDERS to match. 


DOMESTIC 
Wiltons, Brussels, Tapestries, Three-Plys and In- 
grains. 


ALL WIDTHS 


Oil Cloths, Lignume, Linoleums, Mattings, Rugs, 
Etc. 











To this stock is constantly added the latest and 
choicest foreign styles by every incoming steamer. 





Our prices are moderate. All depot horse cars 
pass our door, and two elevators constantly running 
furnish easy access to any department. 


Joel Goldthwait & Co., 


163 to 169 Washington St. 











For LADIES & GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 
“sag pet 
Remember, THE BIG CLOCK Is 
directly in front of our Dining Rooms, 
R. MARSTON & CO. 


Abdominal 
Supporters. 

























These new Supporters 
,\ commend themselves at 


afering from weakness, 
Fi rupture, strairs or cor- 
Py pulency. They aresim- 
fA ple, durable and readily 
Y adjusted to fit any form. 
The increasing demand for these supporters is suf- 
ficient proof of their value. (Average price only $3.) 
Pads and straps for ruptures extra. Also, the ‘‘Dress- 
reform Corset,” Misses’ Shoulder-brace Corset, and 
the Ladies’ Favorite, »n entirely new device for an 
abdominal corset. For particulars send for circu- 
lar. Address or call; . 
RS. M. A. KiLGOUR, 
32 Winter street, Room F, Boston, Mass. 


DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material. 


called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn 
or whalebone. 


A REWARD OF $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the Cor- 
aline breaks with six 
months’ ordinary wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very comfortable and 
not affected by cold, heat 
or moisture, 















{A Medicine, not a Drink.) 
CONTAINS 


HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 


AND THE PUREST AND Best MEDICAL QUALI- 
TIES OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. 


THEY CURE 


All Diseases of the Stomach, Bowels, Blood, 
Liver, Kidneys, on Uvtnesy Organe, Eee 
usp eeplessnessand espec 
ba emale Complaints. 4 J 


$1000 IN COLD. 


Will be paid for a case they will not cure or 
help, os onyining impure or injurious 
found in them. 


Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and try 
them before you sleep. © no other. 


D 1.C. isan absolute and irresistible cure for 
Drunkenness, use of opium, tobacco and 
narcotics. 


SEND FoR CIRCULAR. 


All above eae by Guay 
Hop Bitters Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., & Toronto, Ont, 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. m. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. Poo Sap 


Mrs. H. B. O’Leary, M. D. 
75 CHESTER SQUARE, 


Near Tremont Street. 


Office Hours, 10 A, M. to1 P. M., Tuesdays and 
Thorsdavs. Ail other days engaged by appointment 














Dr. Sara E. Brown, 
319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


Office Hours, A. M., 10 to 1; P. M., 2 to 4. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 


Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 


ESPECIALLY CATARRHAL TROUBLES 











Electricity and Electric Baths cannot be estimat- 
ed too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous Prostra- 
tion, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Scrofula Enlarge- 
ments, Tumors, Paralysis, etc. Dr. Tuck's Kidney 
Compound, and Margeson’s Calculifuge, which she 
uses in her practice, and which has been used so ex- 
tensively throughout the Provinces, and now is be- 
ing introduced into this and neighboring States, is a 
specific for Inflammation of the Kidneys and Blad 
der, Gravel, Gall-stones, Painful Micturitions, In- 
continence, Bilious Colic, Dropsy, etc. This remedy 
is not recommended for every disease, but will cure 
the above. Her improved Hygienic Plasters (of which 
she has used 3,000 the past three years), for Rheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Bunions, Corns, Indiges- 
tion, Pain in the Back, Liver, Head and Joints, 
cannot be surpassed. Her Abdominal Supporters, 
Umbilical Trusses, Elastic Bands, Syringes, Rubber 
Urinals, etc., can be found as usual at her Office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars. . 
DR. RICHARD’S 


Hose and Skirt Supporters. 
The only Supporters based upon hygienic princi- 
ples, easily adjusted and comfortable to wear, and 
the ONLY CLASP that WILL NOT cut the hose. 
ies, please examine. Choice cards given with 
each purchase. Office, 28 Winter Street, Room 16. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck, agent. Send stamp for circulars. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 
DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
6 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


‘ 
tir 


Circulars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fulb 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


| CED . 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 


§ Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


EMANCIPATION WAISTS, 




















[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac- 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnished 
us by the patentee, Mrs. S. T. Converse, and is of- 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place, 
And ladies furnishing stores erally. . 

Ladies who cannot be fit by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . . Boston. 


$5 {p 820 haSticrsamor sche 


advance upon the price of 
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Is SHE NOT HER OWN MISTKESS! 

In a recent number of the Woman's JouR- 
NAL, mention was made of a certain Miss 
E. A. Kingsbury. Supposing it referred 
to myself, I was a little startled; it has been 
so many years since I was called Miss. 
Then arose these queries: Would it be 

to permit others to address me as 
Miss, even if I had never been married? 
When a young woman arrives at the age of 
twenty-one years, why should not the pre- 
fix of her name be changed from Miss to 
Mrs? A boy who is styled Master, 1s called 
Mister when he becomes of age. Why 
should the diminutive appellation properly 
belonging only to a young girl, be applied 
to a woman, even if she has lived sixty 
years, unless she is or has been a wife? It 
certainly has a tendency to render her in- 
significant and lightly esteemed in her own 
eyes, as well as in those of others. News- 
papers advertise ladies’ and misses’ dress 
suits, boots and shoes, etc., and we know 
they mean by ‘‘misses” little girls. Hannah 
More and other unmarried women in Eng- 
land, after arriving at a certain age, have 
attached Mrs. to their names. Why is it 
not done in this country? 

It is annoying to be introduced to Mrs. 
Brown; a silly, superficial creature, yet in 
her teens, whose head isso full of folly 
and vanity and so inflated with the idea of 

her newly acquired dignity, that there is 
not yet any room there for the deep regret 
she will surely experience for having mar- 
ried theidle, dissipated fellow by her side; 
and the next moment presented to Miss 
Williams, who, at a glance, we perceive to 
be an intellectual, noble, broad-souled wo- 
man of thirty-five or forty, worth more than 
a dozen like Mrs. Brown. Why should 
preference be given to the latter simply be- 
cause she is married? Which one of these 
women is more truly a mistress? It seems 
to me a cruel mockery to attach that abbre- 
viation to a woman’s name at the very mo- 
ment she is dispossessed of much that she 
formerly held; and by the act that in some 
States makes her legally incapable of being 
mistress, even of her own wedding dress 
and hair pins! 

But some men may say: ‘How then 
shall we know that a woman is married?” 
I‘reply: ‘Enquire, if you wish to ascer- 
tain, as we have to do respecting you.” 
‘The fact is, women have been so long sub- 
ject to customs degrading to themselves, 
that neither they por men are aware when 
and to what extent they do exist. Now, 
when a person of mature age is introduced 
as Miss, it is tantamount to saying: ‘Here 
is a lone woman in the market. Will not 
some kind gentleman take pity upon her 
and graciously endow her with the title of 
Mrs.?” How long will women submit to 
this? 

To young women of eighteen and twenty- 
two, I would make an earnest and solemn 
appeal. You are now the most important 
members of the community. Upon you,more 
than upon any other class, depends the fu- 
ture improvement and elevation of man- 
kind. If you idly and thoughtlessly ‘rush 
into the bonds of matrimony with physical 
systems immature and minds unformed, 


_ weak and dependent, you will become help- 


less tools in the hands of the master spirit 
to whom you are bound, and curse the 
world by introducing into it puny, un- 
healthy, inharmonious children. Dare you 
incur such a fearful responsibility? Or, on 
the other hand, you may stand up in your 
native dignity and say: ‘‘I am twenty-one, 
but I do not intend to marry till I am twen- 
ty-five. The laws of my being would be 
disobeyed by so doing; and I shall not mar- 
ry even then, unless reason and judgment 
unite with affection in approving my 
choice.” 

If then, you will assume the title of Mrs. 
at will add much to your strength and inde- 
pendence; ahd in the meantime, you will 


sacquire a degree of knowledge and judg- 


ment, that will enable you, when you take 
‘upon yourselves the beautiful and holy re- 
lation of mother, to do so wisely and judi- 
«iously, thus blessing the world with healthy, 
beautiful and harmonious children. 
* Mrs. Exizasetn A. Krxespury. 
Portageville, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN OREGON. 


Our sisters at the far West set a good ex- 
ample, which is reported in the New North- 
west as follows: 


At the school election in Portland last Mon- 
day, Mr. Charles Hodge was chosen director 
and Mr. D. W. Williams reélected clerk. Al- 
though there was no such excitement over 
the result as was manifested a year ago, and 
verv little wassaid in the papers about the 
election, yet women showed their interest in 

ublic affairs and their desire to exercise the 

lot by turning out in unprecedented force 
to express their opinions and preferences as 
to the qualifications of the candidates for 
clerk (there was but one nominee for direct- 
or). While the number of men voting at 
this election is comparatively small, the 
number of women is surprisingly large, be- 
ing nearly twice as great as it was last year. 
This is illustrative of the growing interest 
that women are taking in public affairs, and 
isa complete refutation of the hackneyed 
assertion that good women would not exer- 
cise the franchise if they hadit. They gen- 





erally brought their tickets with them on 
Monday, having determined for whom they 





would vote, deposited their ballots, and 
then returned to their homes, leaving to men 
the nonsensical task of loafing about the 
_ ‘he dispatch with which they per- 
ormed their simple duty affords an exam- 
ple which men might follow with profit. 


» 


INDIANA TO MaSSACHUSETTS. 


Under the above head the Lafayette Cou- 
rier makes a breezy item on the Suffrage 
success in that State as follows: 


When Mrs. Gougar met Mrs. Lucy Stone 
in Washington, last winter, she said to her, 
“I hope to be able to telegraph to you be- 
fore winter is over that Indiana has taken 
steps to enfranchise women.”" Lucy Stone 
smiled, and replied, ‘*You are young in the 
cause. When you have worked in it as 
long asI have, you will not be so sanguine.” 
When the Suffrage amendment was passed 
by the Senate, Friday, Mrs. a re- 
calling the conversation, sent the following 
dispatch from Indianapolis: 

“Mrs. Lucy Srone:— Const‘tutional 
amendment enfranchising women passed the 
General Assembly. Indiana leads Massa 
chusetts. HELEN M. Govuear.” 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Diary or A MrnistEr’s Wire. Part 
Il. No. 58, Standard Series. Price, 15 
cents. I. K. Funk & Co., New York. 

It is quaint, it is laughable—not much ex- 
aggerated. There are ministers’ wives who 
can testify to many such experiences. Lay- 
men, get it and read it. 


Tue NotritivECurE. By Robert Waiter, 
M.D. No. 59, Standard Series. Price, 
15cents. I. K. Funk & Co., New York. 
This book is full of practical hints on 

how to get well and keep well, without the 

use of medicines, The author maintains 
that food properly used is the best of medi- 

cines. It is a suggestive book on an im- 

portant subject. 


REMEMBRANCE OF My MOTHER, AND SOME 
or My Own Poems. By Joanna E. Mills. 
For sale by A. Willams. Price $1.00. 
There is much in this unpretending little 

book to touch and interest many readers. 

It is a simple og | of a New England 

home, and a true New England mother, 

who left an imperishable impress upon the 
hearts and minds not only of her children 
but on other relatives and friends, who were 
brought into sympathy with her. The 
book is a lovely tribute of filial affection. 

The poetry is born of the home, its interests 

and affections, and is of the kind which 

comes in to brighten friendly gatherings, 
birthdays, and all family occasions, and it 
is permeated with a love of nature and the 

beautiful. B. 


How We Fep tHe Basy to make her 
aig my With Health Hints. 
By C. E. Page, M. D. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. New York: Fowler & 
Wells, 753 Broadway. 

This treatise will found of use to 
oung mothers whose lack of experience 
eaves them often in desp* ir as to the proper 

food to be givento the child. {t also teach- 
es how to care for the little ones in other 
respects, to promote their health and com- 
fort. But no book can supersede the ne- 
cessity of careful observation, or be fol- 
lowed blindly. The study of the child is 
more important than the study of any book, 
however valuable. Nevertheless, this little 
book contains instruction and suggestions 
which may be studied with profit. 











GYPSIES; OR, WHY WE WENT GyYPSYING 
IN THE SreRkRAS. By Dio Lewis, M. D. 
Published by the Eastern Book Company, 
Boston. 

This is a handsome book with illustra- 
tions in profusion, of all sorts of scenes 
and situations, It is a chatty account of 
the happenings which attend Dr. Dio Lew- 
is and his party in their journey across the 
continent, and in wanderings over it. It 
gives the situation of the travellers at the Yo- 
semite, among the mountains, at the gey- 
sers, at the big trees, and with the Chinese. 
Wherever the party camped or stopped or 
went, Dr. Lewis has taken his readers along 
with him to share all the adventures. He 
has dedicated the book to his wife, who 
was ‘“‘his com panion, and his thoughtful, 
devoted helper.” A very good likeness of 
Dr. Lewis is on the first page. 


Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. 
No. 60, Standard Series. Price, 25 cents. 
I. K. Funk & Co., N. Y. 

This is one of Carlyle’s most famous 
books. Says Dr. John Lord of this book: 
‘Every page is stamped with genius. It 
shows pictures of the struggle of the soul 
which are wonderful.” We quote the fol- 
lowing from ‘‘Appleton’s Cyclopedia,” 
1860 edition, ‘‘Carlyle,” page 443: ‘‘In the 
course of the year 1833 4, he published, in 
Fraser’s, the most peculiar and remarkable 
of all his works, the quaint, the whirhsical, 
the profound, the humorous and the poetic 
‘Sartor Resartus,’ into which he seems to 
have poured all the treasures of his mind 
and heart. Under the eccentric guise of a 
vagabond German philosopher, and on the 
homely topic of the philosophy of clothes, 
he has brought together much of the deepest 
speculation, the finest poetry, the noblest 
morals and the wildest humor that his or 
any age has produced.” 


Farrah AND FrRrEeEpoM. By Stopford A. 
Brooke. Published by Geo. H. Ellis, 
Boston. 

The sensation created in London by Stop- 
ford A. Brooke’s withdrawing from the 
Churcr of England and becoming an inde- 
pendent preacher was akin to that which 
would be produced in Boston by similar 
action on the part of Phillips Brooks. This 
volume will therefore be received witb in- 
terest. The introduction consists of a 
sketch of Mr. Brooke’s life, with a criticism 
of his viewsand methods. This is followed 
by twelve sermons, selected chiefly from 
his later works, and accompanied by the 
letter in which he informed his congrega- 
tion of his withdrawal from the Establish- 
ed Church. The publisher’s object has 
been to exhibit Mr. Brooke's general doc- 


trinal position and the prominent character- 
istics of his preaching. 

These sermons show a depth and original- 
ity of thought not Jess refreshing than their 
remarkable temperance and courtesy. Mr. 
Brooke evidently does not belong to either 
of Mrs. Browning's two classes, those per- 
sons who tolerate nothing because they be- 
lieve something, and those who tolerate 
everything because they believe nothing. 
Of positivism he —_ “I am far from 
wishing this new religious idea to be set 
aside as unworthy of consideration. On 
the contrary, I wish it to be carefully stud- 
ied, that we may get all the good out of it 
we can, and add many of its ideas to our 
present form of Christianity. Most of its 
positive teaching is Christian in thought 
and feeling, though it denies or ignores 
other Christian ideas which seem neces- 
sary for a human religion. It would be 
untrue in a Christian teacher to despise or 
abuse a religion which puts self-sacrifice 
forward as the foundation of practical Juty, 
not only among men, but aang societies 
and nations. It would be equally untrue, 
if I did not say that the refusal to consider 
the existence of a personal God and the 
immortality of man will, in the end, make 
that religion die of starvation.” 

Probably few wili agree with all the con- 
clusions reached in these sermons. Some 
will find them too radical, others, too con- 
servative. But thinking people, of all 
shades of opinion, will find a perusal of the 
book pays them well. The questions of 
most interest to the religious world are 
treated with vigor, ability, and entire fear- 
lessness. The pages swarm with valuable 
ideas. In reading, we do not wonder that 
the author should have influence over men’s 
minds, He isa voice, not an echo; and 
voices, whether true or false, will always 
find listeners. 





The oy sixth annual report of the 
Women’s Prison Association and the Isaac 
T. Hopper Home; has just been issued. 
During 1880, 349 such women were received 
into the home, thirty-six being there at the 
opening. Of the whole number, 225 were 
sent out to service in families in the city or 
country, 27 went to hospitals, 15 returned 
to friends, 40 left the home with an assur- 
ance of self-support, and 33 left without per- 
mission or were discharged, leaving 45 in- 
mates at the close of the year. One excel- 
lent feature of the home isalaundry, which 
furnishes occupation and encourages indus- 
trious habits, and at the same time brings 
in a considerable revenue. 


Tue Norts AMERICAN REvieEw for April 
contains Judge Tourgee’s article on the 
“Civil Service,” in which he objects to the 
present idea of Civil Service Reform, as 
likely to create an aristocracy of office- 
holders; a notable article by Bishop Mc- 
Quaid on “Religion in Schools,” in which 
he claims, among other things, that ‘‘no na- 
tion, not Christian in belief and morals, 
can flourish in our civilization, that know]- 
edge does not lessen vice, that we forgot 
American traditions when religion was 
driven out of the schools, and that since 
the State has no religion, and cannot teach 
morals on the authority of divine truth, its 
incapacity to educate is beyond doubt.” But 
he does not state the fact the Bible and re- 
ligious teaching were put out of the schools 
to satisfy Catholics who objected to their 
use. The other essays are: “The Thing 
that Might Be,” by Mark Pattison; ‘‘The 
Ownership of Railroad Property,” by 
George ‘Ticknor Curtis;” ‘The Historic 
Genesis of Protestantism,” by John Fiske; 
‘The Telegraph Monopoly,” by William 
M. Springer. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Excellence without extravagance is to be 
considered in the purchase of carpets. The 
carpetings offered by John H. Pray & Co. 
answer all these requirements. 


Artistic paper hangings can be found in 
large stock and latest designs at Corse, 
Woodbury & Smith’s, 181 Washington 
street, and T. F. Swan's, 20 Cornhill. Up- 
holstery goods suitable for every grade of 
work also at 181 Washington street. 


A pretty bonnet will offset the shabbiest 
garments. Miss Ballard, 5 Temple place, 
makes a specialty of French millinery, and 
her taste in selections for her customers can 
always be relied upon. She has exquisite 
taste and the daintiest skill. 

















From the Hub. 


There is perhaps no tonic offered to the 
people that possesses as much real intrinsic 
value as the Hop Bitters. Just at this sea- 
on of the year, when the stomach needs an 
appetizer, or the blood needs purifying, the 
cheapest and best remedy is Hop Bitters. 
An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure, don’t wait until you are prostrated by 
a disease that may take months for you to 
recover in.—Boston Globe. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Dr. H. P. Bellows lectures in Wesleyan Hall, 
Thursday, May 5,at3P.M. All invited. 


New England Women's Club.—Monday 
May 2, 3:30 P. M. Miss Frances H. Turner will read 
an essay on “Milton.” 


Mrs. Maria E. MeKaye will repeat her 
Cambridge course on old French literature in the 
school room of Mies Lane and Miss Baker, No. 5 
Charles St., on successive Mondays at3 P. M. The 
remaining lectures of the course will be continued as 
follows: May 2, Arthurian Romances ‘‘Roman de 
Brut;” May 6, Allegorical Romances, ‘‘Roman de 
la Rose, Roman de Renart;” May 16, Dramatic 
Poetry, Mystery-plays, Moralities and Farces. 


Lhe Women’s Educationaland Indus- 
trial, Union will hold its fourth annual meeting 
at the Meionaon, Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, May 
8, at 2:30 P. M. Mrs. J. W. Howe, Mrs. E. D. Che- 
ney, Mrs. E. M. Bruce,Dr. M. J.Safford,Rev. Bernard 
Carpenter, Rev. Dr. Withrow, Rev. W. W. Newton, 
Mr. Wm. H. Baldwin and others are expected to ad- 
dress the moore. The public ey invited. 
Supper at the Union Rooms, 157 Tremont street, at 
6:30 P.M. Tickets to supper twenty-five cents. 


Moral Education Associatioa.—There 
will be a meeting in the parlors of Dr. H. B. O'Leary, 
M. D., 75 Chester on on Saturday, April 30, at 3 
P. M. Rev. Elizabeth M. Bruce will spesk on 
‘Homes: How to Make Them, and how to Live in 
Them.” C. W. Emerson, M. D., of Boston, will lec- 
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ture on Saturday, April 30, at 3:30 P. M., at the resi- 





dence of 8. 8S. Willson, .. Pine Cliff Cottage, Ded- 
ham. Subjec' “Home Trains leave Providence 
z sos aru ag! ay ee P.M. pm 3S 
7 3 -M. Pac tickete six for $1.00. 
Members and friends cordially invited. . 








ESTABLISHED 1817. 


John HL Pray Sous&Co 


Carpetings, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


558-60 


Washington St., 


BOSTON. 


Rubber Waterproof 


GARMENTS 


Can be found in large assortment, for Ladies and 
Children, in prices from $200 to $600 at 


126 TREMONT STREET. 
8. L. LOUGEE. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
poe in every department, is now open to invalids, 
end fo. circular to DR. LEWIS. Arlington Height 


GAMES 


English and Bible History. 


Learnipg made easy to young and old, Every 
teacher and student should possess one or both, 
Price of each, 50 cents. Mention this paper and 
address 


Mrs. ALICE H. BIRCH, 


Lindsborg, . 


MISS M. BALLARD 


French Millinery, 


Boston. 











McPherson Co., Kan. 





& Temple Place, . ; 
ROOM 4. 


Mourning Orders promptly attended to. 


Personal Supervision given to customers. 


May number for sale by all newsdealers; 15 cents a 
copy; $1.50 a year. One specimen free. Addrees 
RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., 149 A Tremont 
emis nt 
State Arms of the Union. 

$1.50 By Mail. 

Appleton’s Stationery Store, 


7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON, _ 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 


158 1-2 Tremont street. Open daily from 9 o'clock 
to 5. Lectures on entrees, desserts, etc., every Fri- 
day at 2.30P.M. Admission 50 cents, 
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INCLUDING IN COMBINATION 


Old Gov't Java, Male Berry Java, 


MOCHA AND LIBERIA. 
63 and 65 Commercial Street, Boston. 
(Registered at U. 8. Patent Office, Oct. 18, 1874.) 
%,* Al acked in one pound white cloth . Can 
be Sedered of or Grocer at 38 cts. per lb. Considered as 
choice a Coffee as can be prepared at any price. 


Exclusively for Ladies. 


T. BRIGHAM BISHOP & CO. announce that for 
the greater conyenience of their lady clients,they have 
established a branch office at » 0. 128 Tremont street, 
opposite Park Street (over Copeland's), exclusivel 
for their custom. A representative of the firm will 
attend from 12 to 2, for advice and consultation. 
The office is connccted with the main office by direct 
private Le ome so that personal communication 
can be at all times had with the head of the firm. 
Every arrangement for the comfort and accommoda- 
tion of Lady Clients has been made. 

United ~tates securities, railroad and miscellaneous 
bonds and stocks bought and sold on commission. 
Bosten and New York stocks bought and carried on 
margins of from 3 to 10 percent. Stocks held at the 
option of our clients at 6 per cent. interest. 


T. Brigham Bishop & Co. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
MAIN OFFICE, 
141 DEVONSHIRE STREET, CORNER MILK. 








ART IN PAPER HANGING, 
Corse, Woodbury & Smith 


Are now prepared to show all the leading Novelties 
in Foreign and Domestic Wall Papers. 


UPHOLSTERY COODS 


Suitable for Every Grade of Work. 





WE INVITE AN EARLY INSPECTION. 





WINDOW POLES............... $1.00 and upward, 
WINDOW SHADES.... Complete, 75c. “ 


181 Washington Street, 
. BOSTON, 


SPRING MILLINERY. 


MRS. JULIA FOWLE, 


25 BEDFORD STREET, 


(NEXT WEST of the OLD HIGH SCE OOL BUILD- 
ING), informs her friends and the public generally 
that her 


SPRING OPENING 


Has just taken 
show her Frenc 
goods. 

Mrs, Fowle makes a specialt 
Bonnet and Hat to the head, an 
colors for the complexion. 

Particular attention given to CHILDREN’S and 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS .n the Millinery line. 

GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
whether purchases are made or not. 


25 BEDFORD ST., 


Next WEST of the HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, 
BOSTON. 


The Flynt Waist or True Corset, 


One of the great inventions of the age that every 
woman who prizes comfort, health or beauty should 
investigate. It is the only Waist or Corset known 
that in its constructicg: combines a Shoulder-Brace, 
a Bust, Skirts and Hore Support. While it fits likea 
glove in every part, it leaves the wearer perfectly free 
to breathe, reach, button her boots, or swim if she 
leases, For corpulent women this invention isa 
00N, for thin women a blessing, for growing girle af 
inestimable value. 

Constantly on exhibition, where all are invited to 
examine, at 


MRS. FLYNT’S MANUFACTORY, 
319 COLUMBUS AVENUE, 


The Highland Street Columbus Avenue cars pass 
the door every few minutes. 


as : " '. i 
Kensington Stitch. 
Ledies who have been deterred from learning that 
fascinating work, the Kensington Stitch, on ac- 
count of the expense, will be glad to know that 
MRS. DAMOREAU, 125 Tremont street, the most 
































lace, and that she will be pleased to 
importations, and any other of her 
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experienced teacher in the city. will give twelve 
hours’ instruction in clasees, for five doliars. This is 
an opportunity never before offered by any really 
competent teacher in Boston. 


B. F. Sargent, 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


Picture Frames, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Paintings, Engravings, Etc, 
Neatly and Promptly Framed. Old Frames Re-gilt. 
69 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


H lj These beautiful pictures are exac 
e lotype reproductions by the Heliotype Pro- 
cess of Rare and Costly Engravings, 
E H from Paintings by the Old Masters, 
NGTAVINGSana of the finest of modern French 
and English Publications. They 
are printed upon the same paper, with the same 
ink as the original engravings, and will never 
Sade. They are of a uniform size (19x24 inches) 
and are sold at the remarkably low price of FIFTY 
CENTS each. Descriptive catalogues sent to any 
address upon application. 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO.’S 
NEW HELIOTYPE AkT GALLERY, 


213 Tremont St. 6mo 


Artistic Paper Hangings. 


ings, Borders, Dadoes and Friezes, retailing as low 
as any other store in Boston, 


TEF.SWAN, 
20 CORNHILL, . - BOSTON. 
« 

Cambridge Laundry. 

One of the oldest and best Laundries practically at 
your own door. Send a postal card end one drivers 
will call for and deliver goods to any part of the 
city. Holland Shades and Lace Curtains made a 
specialty, and always hang like new when ironed by 
our new process. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
SODEN STREET, CAMBRIDGEPORT. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH! T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington St., cor Bedford Street. 1w 








INGERSOLL'S LECTURES 
He od ui, olan ino Guise “SE. Bl 


TELLECTUAL DEVELOPEMENT -  « ° = 10) 


IN 
HUMAN RIGHTS - - - - - 7 10, 
HEREAFTER «- . - 7 . 7 - W 
TOM PAINE - . - - - - 10 
‘The last named lecture was delivered at the Central Music 
29th, 1880. So great was the demand for seats that 








.A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
$7 Costly outfit free. Acdress Tauz & Co Aa 





gusta, Maine. 
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